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¢* Dinanzi a me non fur cose create, 
Se non eterne, ed io eterno duro,”—DanrTe. 

n the deep rock of Ages have I set 
a My everisating Pyoemid, and look round 

From its great throne on oceans without bound; 
Time shoreless, shifting sands, and realms as yet 
Growing to being. Of all here who met— 

Persian, Greek, Roman, Arab—who hath stood ? 

All, all have drifted onward by my base, 

And bere I bold amidst their surge my place ! 
Before me things were not, or such as could 

Endure like me, eternal. The broad Nile, 
Young as the day it leaped to life, and made 

Life wheresoe’er it moved—the godlike sky, 
Star-written book unfathomable—the pile 

Of meuntain-walls around—these shall not fade. 
They were—and are—and shall be !—So shall I! —M. 8S. J. 


—— 





CHILDHOOD AND ITS REMINISCENCES. 


How wonderful is the nature of childhood! Inhale for a few minutes 
the subtle, etherising reminiscences as they rise in your mind; and when 
ou are dead to all yeu have learned and felt since, tell us what you see’ 
8 it not a mingled scene, like Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream? 
—half fairy, half baman ;—but the fairyland, the real terra firma! Strange 
wanderings and losings of our way! Earthly loves, and airy jealousies, 
and parents’ harsh decrees; with elfish gambols and tricks between ; 
communings with cobwebs and pease-blossoms, sucking with the bee, 
and fondling foolish asses’ heads! A\/ seen by a strange pellucid light, 
as if the brightness of heaven reflected through the troubled waters of 
life. Such, at least, are the visions we behold when we summon then 
from the depths of our memories, and bid them tell us what manner of 
children we were; now appearing in playful forms, advancing and re- 
treating, and peeping at us from behind rosy clouds; now embodied in 
one lonely little earth-bound figure, looking fearfully around, with the 
black clouds gathering, and sometimes refusing to appear at all when we 
do call. 
But are all childhood reminiscences thus? By no means. Some na- 
tures there are, gross and dense, seeing nothing in the depths of their 
lives for the ah and filth the stream is carrying with it. Some, hard 


and cold, and common, who care not to look; and others, sinning or ain’ | 


ned against, who dare not. While a few happy beings have only to cast 
down a serene eye, fathoms deep, to see the smooth, pure saud with 
grains of gold glistening in it, and not a weed or a bubble between that 
and their present selves. ; 

But what isachild? Thatis the question. Is it merely what it ap- 
pears to the outward eye—a lesser version of humanity, a weaker decoc- 
tion of ourselves,—who wears short frocks and eats egg-pudding, goes 
earlier to bed and sounder to sleep, has less sense, less strength, less know- 
ledge, and less ofevery thing? No. A child is a deep mystery, which 
all our reminiscences cannot unravel, though they may give a clue to 
it,—who has a hidden life of its own, which it instinctively knows to be 
foolishness to the world, and betrays to no ene, not even to the fondest 
mother— who is the strongest natural guarantee for another state of being 
—for who shall cavil at a future existence he cannot understand, when 
he has already passed through one he cannot explain !—a creature, with 
the faith of a saint, the fancy ofa poet, the senselessness of an idiot, and 
the subtlety of the very fiend himself—who reproves us with is inno- 
cence, and puzzles us with its wickedness—who is given \o be vurcharge, 
and set to be our example. This is the real child; more different even 

from us in kind than it is less in degree; not even as the bud to the 
flower, for the analogy fails both ways, but rather like that undefinable 
material we know so little of—once vegetable, now mineral,—the relics 
of another order of things,—going through a mysterious and gradual pro- 
cess ere it issue upon the world in the form of common coal, or, rarely 


though it be, in that of the diamond. This is the real child; not to be | 
confounded with many who are, in truth, only lesser specimens of our | 


own dull or despicable selves—human small coal,—with no other voca- 
tion than to wear longer frocks or tails, break bigger playthings, drink 
more wine, and spend more money, grow taller, wiser, and wickeder. 

_Have you ever thought of the immense difference of feeling with which 
different children inspire you? The real respect with which you watch 
some mysterious little shrine of the spirit, as it pursues its own butterfly 
thoughts, and basks in its own ethereal sunshine, feeling absolutely hon- 
oured if it condescend to quit its inner fairyland, and bestow its sweet 
folly one moment upon you! Or the weary indifference with which you 
do the necessary civilities to some little machine for the sense:, who 
bores you somehow with the mere sound of its innocent voice, aud whose 
flat truisms you feel inclined to suub without mercy! Or, again, the 
Positive hatred you take for some odious little incorporation of selfishness, 

l ripe for every vulgar end of our nature, whose very childhood is an 
unfair defence to it, and whom you long to get for one hour into your 
Power, and feel that the most malicious castigation you could invent 
would be only a duty to your fellow-creatures, and a relief to your con- 
stience ! 

It seems to us that there are two legitimate periods for deep paternal 
anxiety atthe very outset of their children’slives. First, when the child 
18 born, to ascertain that it is provided with all the necessary mechanism 

or ahealthy and active body ; and secondly, when the mind begins to 
thew itself, to make sure that it be endowed with the requisite amount 
of childlikeness for the formation of a true and estimable character. Gifts 
and talents are another thing,—capricious in the signs and times of their 
budding, the darkness of alate dawn being often mistaken by common 
observers for the dullness of adark day. Bat if the child be but child- 
like enough, if it bave but enough of that sort of foolishness bound up in 
its heart, it may be destitute of brilliant parts or particular gifts, but the 
Parents may rely that,as the imperfection of this world goes, it will turn 
Out @ sound, if not an interesting character, in spite of the greatest mis- 
management on their parts. 

ne talk such nonsense about precocity ! As if it were only con- 
Peed ‘ with genius and singularity. But genius is not precocity ; if any- 
ine it is exactly the reverse. Genius, in truth, is something more child- 
‘Ke still than childhood—more foolish, more fanciful, aud more faithfal, 
and incorrigibly so for life. Instead of anticipating in childhood the mind 
on it retains in manhood the heart ofa child. Every genius is a 
is litt and every child is a genius, morally, if not intellectually, or there 

+ Ue to be hoped from him. But it is your wise, prudent, sedate chil- 
peri who are really precocious, born with a kind otf spurious Dative ex- 
era of their own, who paturally antedate that caution and cunning 

ch others so painfully acquire; keeping out of scrapes and disappoiut- 


ane. they have none of that love and trust which keep other 





Thisis the precocity parents should be afraid of. They will have a 
child who will save them a world of present trouble, who will commit 
no blunders, and break no bounds, save bis pocket money, and spare his 
clothes, spy out all his brothers’ and sisters’ faults, and report all the 
servants’ peccadilloes, and be probably held up in the family as a stand- 
ard of circumspection and prudence, or, what is falsely called up to a cer- 

tain age in juvenile life, of “* goodness ;”’ but let them not rejoice ; they 
will have a son who will desert his father if he be unfortunate, grind his 
mother if she be a widow, beara smooth character to the world, but a 
hard heart to his own; turn against his parents in their old age the very 
| charncter they falsely bestowed in his youth ; and, in addition to this, 
have the strongest health and longest life of the family; for there is no 
| life preserver like the precocity of a narrow spirit and a cold heart. 
| Children are the fruits of the Fall. Born, as it were, before sin had 
| taken universal possession ; as if the last lingering light of innocence had 
| beamed upon them for a moment, and then sunk for ever below the hori- 
zon. We see its smile impressed upon them, shining through all the sin 
| that reigns in their members; making them easy 0 faith, and pure in 
heart, and fearless of the morrow; but waxing fainter and fainter, as their 
minds strike deeper into the common soil of life, till they are ripe to re 
ceive that better light, which has been revealed to our understandings in 
| lien of that which was forfeited by our natures ‘ 
| It is afearful word pronounced by the Creator,—“I will greatly multi 
| ply thy sorrows and thy conception.” Yet there is a marvellous mercy In It 
| a8 the sentence of Him who bringeth good ont of evil. Have you ever con- 
sidered what this world would have been had it been peopled in any 
other way? Had man been added to man without that mysterious tie 
| of relationship ranning through the whole framework of society, uuiting 
us, nolens volens, inthe bond of peace and of all virtues, and ramifying 
| into the most distant fibre of a Scotch cousin?’ Have you ever thought 
| what would become of mankind had the yoke of relationship not been laid 
‘upon us? Had we been free to hate many a one we are now bound to 
|love ? permitted to leave where we are now compelled to adhere? Has 
| it ever struck you how we should have “chopped and changed a /a mode 
| Germanorum,” had the selection of fathers and mothers, brothers and sis- 
| ters, uncles and aunts, been left to us? Whata vast crumbling rain of 
| inadhesive conglomerate the whole fabric of society would have become! 
| As soon as man had fa’len,{the bond of relationship became necessa~ 
| FY- Bach individual was to have a number of his species apportioned to 
him, to love, or to bear with, whether he liked it or no. Each, - ay in- 
| finite wisdom and goodness of his Judge, was to have an antidote ‘to sel- 
| fishuess supplied in that which was nearest to himself. Relationship was 
to be a holy apprenticeship for that love of his kind, which without the 
love of his kindred is but a name. Near and dear were to be sacred 
synonymes, never to be separated without wickedness and suffering. 
| No tie wag to be optional except that which existed before the fall of our 





to prove to mankind how litile they were to be trusted with the exercise 
of free-wiil, even in their dearest interests, was to be, too often, but a 
sorry Substitute for the bonds of nature. 

Bat let us enter the nursery now,—that strange combination of the re- 
straints of a prison with the freedom of liberty-hall. Windows are ironed, 





| fire place guarded, staircase fenced ; and yet no beings are so absolately 


monarchs of all they survey as those who dwell there. Every creature 
jand thing within those enchanted precincts has to do them homage, 
| either as playthings or playmates. They have rattled every handie, 
peeped through every keyhole, climbed every chair, dived into every 
hole ; and ifthere be a corner forbidden, or hid from them, it pays double 
toll ina sense of mystery, whichis the greatest delight of all. Here 
the familiar visitor, who is permitted, as the pbrase goes, “ to see the 
| children,” is welcomed with a chorus of litile voices and a rush of little 
| feet ; while nurse holds up her hand, and rocks the cradle in double 
| time. 
| The nursery is a wonderful world, and all that therein is ; but Baby is 
| the greatest wonder ofall. That little separate thing in the world,—un- 
| communicating with others, unremembered by itself,—ihat mysterious 
| state of being before the deluge of memory sets in, lying there, likea 
hermit in its cell, as if gathering strength in passive contemplation for 
| the world’s encounter. Who says thata baby does not think or feel ? 
Have they never seen that stranze smile breaking “ through clouds of 
infant flesh,”’ and then passing away, as if it caught for a moment the har- 
/monies of heaven? Or have they never heard that stranger sigh—the 
| first spontaneous language of one,who is “ born to sorrow,”—as if it heard 
from afar the growing jar of this earth,—incognisant, to our apprehension, 
as it lies passively there, either of this world or that, yet stamped by that 
| very smile and sigh, as the being who stands mysteriously between 
both 3 

But the noise and uproar have been too much! The round lustrous 
| eyes are wide open, which, like the eyes of the Divine Child in the Sis- 
| tine Madonna, seem to look at nothing, in gazing beyond all things; and 
baby is seated ov nurse’s knee. There it sits, the little stranger, who 
dwelleth so calmly amongst us, without speech or movement, though 
brothers and sisters are screaming and running around it, looking so 
| serenely content, as if it knew how little either coud weigh in the ba- 
| lance with its own deep repose. 

There is no model like alovely baby for trae queenly dignity,—the 
wide open gaze, the hands’ slow movement, the proud drawing up if the 
usual etiquette be transgressed,—reminding us of the beautiful lines in 
| the Lyra Innocentium :— 

Why so stately, maiden fair, 
Rising in thy nurse’s arms, 
With tbat condescending air, 
Gathering up thy queenly charms? 
| the round, portly form, moving slowly to and fro, imbedded in lawn and 
fine linen. And then, when a few months older, the truly royal impa~ 
tieuce of opposition, the autocratic air with which spoon and rattle are 
dashed down, the haughty stare if some monitory vcice exclaim, “ Baby! 
| baby !’and then the celestial smile, as if to forgive you for having been 
abgry with her. 

We have dubbed the baby feminine. Babyhood seems so, with its 
beauty, its softness, its helplessness, and its way wardness,—|.dylike in 
each of its attributes. But look now at that little swaggering urchin, 
with scarcely more than two of our short years over its head, and it isa 
boy allover. The reign of dignity has been succeeded by that of impu- 
dence. Noise and movement are now his chief element. Up the chairs 
and down again. If you take him up he kicks and struggles; the more 
comfortable you try to make bim, the less he likes it; restlessness is his 
rest. Ii he is not talking to you, he, is talking to himself—stamping, ham- 
mering, rattling clattering; whatever can make a noise is plaything to bim. 
Like another Nero, he wishes all the bells in the house had butone string, 
| that he might ring them altogether. Nothing but sleep can quiet him, 
and then, if the trath were known, be dreams of banging dours! Mie- 
chief and courage have begun together; he’ll take a dog by the tail or 
abull by the horns; screams to be held upon a coach-horse be can’t 
stride, and kicks the animal to make it go faster; is all ready to fire off 
a gun, and roars because you will not let him; struggles away from the 
maid to run after the sheep; tumbles down, is picked up witha mouth 











race—tbe dam and the Eve—ihe man and the woman; and that, as if 


, — es 
full of gravel, and a ‘‘ Never no peace with you, Master John ;” is held 
double tight by the maid all the way home, with an admonitory chuck, 
new and then, which almost dislocates his shoulder, but manages to put 
his feet into the puddles for all that! Bless the child! he is ail right in 
his tart for life, and plague and pleasure alike he will give. 

The next age is full of ingenuity and clever devices, less noise, but 
not less mischief, only of a quieter kind. The mind and imagination 
more at work, at least in those children who have them, and that easily 
told by the simplest things. See those two little girls! You hardly 
know which is the elder, so closely do they follow each other. They 
were born to the same routine, and will be bred in it for years, perhaps, 
side by side, in unequal fellowship; one pulling back, the other dragging 
forward, to their mutual trial, and probably mutual good, for resistance 
| is the lever thatrolls the mind onward. Watch them for a few minutes 
| as they play together, each dragging her doll about in alittle cart. Their 
names are Cecilia and Constance; and they manage their dolls alread 
as differently as they will their children. You ask Cecilia where she is 
going to drive ber doll to, and with a little hamdrum voice, she answers, 
** Through the dining-room, into the hall, and then back into the dining- 
room again;"’ which is all literally true. You ask Constance; and wi 
a grave, important air, aud a loud whisper, for doll is not to hear on 
any account, she answers, ‘I’m going to take her to London, and thento 
Brighton, to see her little cousins. The hall is Brighton, you know ;” 
this last with a condescencing look. You ask how the doils are dress- 
ed. Cecilia laments over a dirty frock with a slit at the knee, and thinks 
that Mary the maid will never give herthe new one she promised. Con- 
stance’s doll is somewhat in the costume of the King of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, top-boots and a cocked hat, having only a skein of worsted tied 
round her head, and a strip of coloured calico on her shoulder; but she 
is satisfied that it isa wreath of flowers and a fine scarf; bids you smell 
of the “ rose-oil” in her hair, and then whips herself to jump over the 
mat. 
| In other matters the case is reversed. Where fear is concerned 

Cecilia’s imagination becomes active, and Constance’s remains perfectly 
| passive. A biuff old gentleman passes through that same hall. The 
| children stop their carts and stare at him, upon which he threatens to 

put them into his pocket. Cecilia runs away in the greatest alarm; 

Consiance coolly saye, “ You can’t put us in your pocket, ’tisn’t half 

big enough!” 

Nor is she less practised in other things. They have some game with 
little stamped cards, all begrimed and sticky, however, with the frequent 
fondling of little fingers. ‘“ Let’s wash hon,” says Constance,—but 

| what with ?—As an uncommonly bright thought, though a borrowed one 
from something Constance had said the day before, Cecilia proposes 

“ Mamma’s lavender-water,” and runs offto fetch it. In afew minutes 

she returns with fretfal face and whining voice, something about ‘ Laven- 
der-water bottle net there,” and * Mary says;” and finds Constance, the 

little pig! vigoreysly at work witb plentifal supplies of lavender-water 
rom the rosy fountains of her own sweet lips. 

Bat Cecilia can tell you the days of the week, and months of the year; 
and repeat up toa hundred, and many other things ; while Constance 
answers all at random, and runs to the window to count imaginary stars, 
— ‘One, two, five, seven, eight, ten, eleven, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen, twenty-one, a thousand ;’’ and then turns about with a whole 
catechism, which you must be clever to answer, while Cecilia meekly in- 
forms you you are sitting on the sofa, 

As for goodness, in the maternal sense of the word, there’s no compar- 
ison between them. Cecilia is always as good as gold, and you never 
thank her for it ; while Constance has regular eet-tos with her nurse you 
would give the world to be present at. 

_ Of all the various kinds of amusement that mankind have invented, 
bull-figbting included, we doubt whether there be any so intensely ex- 
citing as athorough bout of naughtiness in a clever child. A well-organis- 
ed troop of this kind to travel the country would be sure tv answer. One 
grudges really the fine dramatic scenes that are wasted upon the desert 
air of some nurseries. We mean, of course, an honourable and spirited- 
not a meanor groveliing naughtiness,—one that will kick nurse’s legs 
openly, not pinch alittle brother secretly ;—though we do remember a 

wonderful satisfaction in a sly mancavre of that kind. 

Next in interest to the active use of the limbs, comes the regular ar- 
gument, This is the real school for declamation. Demosthenes had bet~ 
ter have betaken himself to the nursery. How magnificently will a child 
Gefend his rights !—head erect, kindling eyes, rising voice, the indigna 

tion of injared honour in every action and tone ;—turning dexterously 
off when he finds his case is weak; appealing to your feelings 
when he finds he cannot succeed with your reason with a fretful drollery 
quite as ready to laugh asto cry. Then shifting his ground, substituting 
one demand for another. If he mayn’t lean too far outof the window, 
he may surely come too near the fire. He should like to know what he 
may do. Is he never to climb the bedpost again !—never ?—for ever ? 
Keeping it up, and beginning all over again when you think he has been 
finally silenced, and forcing you to some whimsical capitulation of his 
own at last, for mere peace. 

There is an immense deal to be learnt, too, in the varieties of child- 
ren’s crying. Not only in the judgmentof the child’s individual charac- 
ter, but for sound instruction in the arts of passion and pathos. There 
is a good, earnest, open roar, quickly raised and quickly spent, which is 
of excellent promise—the explosicn of a good heart, which clears the air 
without muddying the ground.—And there is a patient monotonous wear 
ing-out snivel, with no expenditure of strength or voice, which augurs a 
weak intellect, and one ot those amiable dispositions which provokes you 
more thana decidedly bad one. Each of these is an excellent study— 
the one tointimidate, and the other to tire—rarely failing of their end 
on any stage, but neitherof them succeed in touching theheart. For 
this, however, children are matchless as examples. There is a depth of 
helpless, prostrate affliction ; sobs and sighs, now hemmed in, now break- 
ing forth again, with a sobbing kind of back-water stroke, which one 
could imagine the Babes of the Wood to have uttered at the very moment 
they lay downand died, that ‘‘ no heart that breathes with human breath’ 
could ever resist. And then again, there is a pale, hopeless look, with 
quiet, trickling tears, as if the litle heart were driven to the last refuge 
of self-pity, orhad caught the first glimmering of the meanizg of despair 
which is ten times worse :— 

What is so shrill as silent tears 7 

Most children cry, and it isa safe and desirable sign. Some cry to 
please themselves, and some to please their mothers. There are only two 
sorts who abstain, as different as light and darkness, though often con- 
founded, The one is the haughty spirit, the other the sullen temper- 
The first, with gentle usage anc implicit trust, you need never despair 
of ; the latter, alas! will tire out the fondest physician. 

{u contradistinction to the subject of naughtiness, there is a word we 
have alluded to before, which we must inquire a little into,—one oftener 
taken in vain than any other in infant education, and which, iu our recol- 
lection, was the enigma of the little vocabulary, We mean that magic 
word good. In children of sense and principle, the vagueness of this 
term is most distressing ; implying, as it does, first one thing and then 
another, and nothing long. Sometimes a strong exertion of the will ; 
sometimes, a total abeyance of every faculty; now a dryness in the at- 
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morphere, which keeps their hair in curl ; and now a letter by post, or a 
eaeer from the conan, which puts their mother in good-humour. With 
us this word is associated with very mixed feelings. Certainly it was @ 
pleasure, asall rare surprises were; but still it always brought nervous 

isgivings, and feariul lookings forward to a long future, in which more 
aan be exp*cted from us, and less on our part likely to be falfilied ; 
for how were we ever to be sure of being good again, when we never 
knew how we had contrived to be soin the present instance? From our 
own recollections, however, and much subsequent observation, we should 
say that the real maternal beau ideal of the term consists in a keen power 
of discrimination between the value of a stuff gown and a silk one, ac- 
companied by a general constitutional slowness of circulation. Anda 
reference to foreign languages confirms this view. The French synonym 
is sage, wise ; the German, artig, polite; neither of them in the ieast 
childlike, but both corresponding with the > pe implied. Every wise 
child must know the difference beteen stuti and silk, and no polite child 
would ever think of trampling it uader foot. ; 

That’s why stories of good children, who are always prudent, prim, and 

ise, are 8o distasteful to children of any promise at all. They feel 

the misnomer, and their natural instinct rises against it. Parents give 
themselves much trouble and their children much torment in trying to 
enforce this many-headed term ; but they may rely upon it, in nine cases 
out of ten, a good, open, honourable naughtiness, is a far better thing. 

Where there is really a good child, let ue watch and pray, for itis ® 
fearful gift to a parent’s heart. We have known one—meek, loving, pa- 
tient—the unconscious pattern of every Christian virtue, with a consci- 
ence too tender for our coarse ones not to offend. Oh! what would we 
have given for more of those qualities which others take so much pains 
to repress? She was good, if you will—goodness personified—too good 
alas! to live.— Fraser's Mag.— Conclusion in our neat. 

——— 


STEAM WARFARE IN THE PARANA. 


Steam Warfare in the Parana. A Narrative of Operations by the com- 
bined Squadrons of England aud France in Foreing a Passage up that 
River. By Commander Mackinnon, 8. N., 2 vols. Charlee Ollier. 
Ever since the rich and fertile provinces on the Rio de la Plata, or river 

of silver, and its. great tributaries, the Parana, the Paraguay, and the 

Uraguay, declared their independence of the mother coautry, they have 

1D in an almost constant state of anarchy. The chief who could com- 
mand a few hundred soldiers, frequently commenced a revolution, which, 
in a few weeks, days, or hours, as the case may be, completely upset the 
former government, and placed himself temporarily in the seat of su- 
reme power, when he was in his turn expelled. These civil wars have 
conn assuming every year a more bloody and brutal character, and no 
intervals of repose, in which to draw forth the abundant resources of this 
most favoured country, have presented themselves by any accident. 

The last whom ambition and genius have raised to power—Juan 
Manuel de Rosas—surpasses even his predecessors in the mixture of cun- 
ning and violence, by which he curbs and lures the half-savage people 
among whom he holds sway. When this Rosas, so distinguished by his 
severity, which may, however, originate in part with the charactor of 
the people he has to deal with, bad consolidated his power at Buenos 
Ayres, he next turned his attention to the subjugation of the province 
celled Banda Oriental, the capital of which, Monte Video, was torn by 
civil dissensions. The inhabitants were divided between the two lea- 
ders—Don Fructuoso Riviera, and General Orribe—the latier of whom, 
being worsted and obliged to fly, threw himself into the arms of Rosas, 
who, with a view to draw Monte Video ostensibly into the Argeatine Con- 
federation, but virtually under his own despotic rule, supplied Orribe with 
men and money, and thus enabled him to overrun the Banda Oriental, 
and take possession of the whole country, except Monte Video iteelf, 
which has now for many years been suffering all the horrors of a prolong- 
ed siege. The extent to which the ferocity of civil dissensions is 
carried being sufficiently attested by the fact, that Orribe has issued a 
proclamation to the effect that neither life nor property should be respect- 
ed on the capture of the city. 

In the meantime, the English and French governments having guaran- 
teed, by an old treaty, the integrity of the Banda Oriental, Rosas was 
formally summoned by these governments to withdraw his troops from 
the territory. As he took no natice of this summons, his squadron, as- 
sisting the siege of Monte Video, was taken from him, and a blockade 
was commenced about the middle of 1845, which has continued—at least, 
nominally—ever since. 

: Rosas, on bis part, in conjunction with Urguieza, governor of the pro- 
vince of Entre Rios, closed the navigation of the great river Parana, by 
which act, the province of Corrientes, under Maderiago, and the inde- 
pendent territory of Paraguap, were alike shut out from water-communi- 
cation with the coast. In order to force the navigation of the Parana, 
these states collected a considerable army, which they placed under the 
command of General Paz, a rival of Rosas, but their efforts were not at- 
tended with much success until the mighty, and hitherto in these waters, 
unheard-of powers of steam, appeared to unfold the beauties and capa- 
bilities of these great streams and to laugh to scorn the formidable pre- 
parations of Rosas. 

At the commencement of the blockade of Monte Video, that is to say 
in 1845, three steamers, the Alecto, Harpy and Lizard, were despatche d 
to join the force under Sir Charles Hotham and Admiral Trehouart, 
Colonia and the island of Martin Garcia (the key to the united streams) 
had been previously captured, aud the fleet had proceeded up the stream 
till it was detained by the appearance of heavy works and batteries at 
Obligado, which were only silenced after an engagement of the most 
gallant kind. Afier the successful issue of this battle, the men-of-war pro- 
ceeded up the river, protecting at the same time a convoy of merchant 
vessels. This was, however, rendered atask of difficulty and danger by 
Rosas, who took care to annoy the vessels whenever the channel of the 
river approached the Argentine shore near enough for artillery to take 
effect. Phe two chief batteries were Tonnelero and the Barrancas, or 
cliffs of San Lorenzo, at both of which several gallant actions tuok 

lace. 

7 The account given by Commander Mackinnon of the navigation of 

these great streams by the steamer A/ecto, is a most important and inter- 

esting pubiication. It opensa new and almost boundless field to com- 
merce, it at once removes the veil of obscurity that hung over these great 
aud fertile regions, it for ever decides their easy access and the future 

adaptation of these great streams to steam navigation, and it suggests a 

thousand new fields of inquiry in all that appertains to civilisation, to 

geography, and to natural history. 

At che time when the A/ecto entered the Rio de la Plata, the old system 
of incessant murders and outrages was going on at Monte Video, Buenos 
Ayres was blockaded by Hl. M. brig Racer, while, on the other hand, 
Colonia, which was held ~ the allies, was so effectually besieged by the 
enemy that no person could show himself outside of the walls without 


great risk. 

The Parana pours its waters into the Rio de la Plata by several mouths, 
and the navigation is, in consequence, at first intricate and difficult. The 
Alecto threaded its way through numerous little isluuds, the width of the 
channel varying from a few hundred yards toa mile. Occasionally the 
vessel steered cluse to the trees on one side, then, as the channel varied, 
shot across to the other. The scene from La Plata was changed, as if 
by magic, from comparative desolation to the most beautilul, fairy-like 
prospect it is possible to conceive. The firat entrance of the river, Cap- 
tain Mackinnon says, had a most wonderful effect upon the imagination. 
The water was smooth as a sylvan lake, while the fragrance of the air, 
the exquisite verdure of the trees, and the half-submerged jungle formed 
&@ captivating contrast to the wide Atlautic. These islands are very low, 
covered almost entirely with fruit trees, among which peach and apricot, 
and in the shade of which grows avery thick and entangled jungle, with 
here and there large masses covered by lopg reeds or sedge, and filled 
with strange aquatic birds. 

As the river increased in width, except a beautiful fringe of trees on 
each bank, beyond was a boundless plain of vivid green, upon every little 
plot of ground rising from which a clump of trees shot up. As they 
emerged into these vast cavannahs, the feature that most strack the im- 
agination was the awful, almost speaking solitude. This, however, was 
soon broke upon by the Pamparos, which resembled, in their intensity, 
their brief duration, and other phenomena, the hurricanes of the West 
Indies. Captain Mackinnon says he held out a new silk kerchief to the 
storm, which was torn to shreds in a moment. 

Large fiocks of paroquets and other small birds were feeding upon the 
abundant fruit of the passion-flower. A party having landed to procure 
some of these, they were severely stung by large flying ants, which flew 
at them from nests hanging from the branches of the trees. At night- 
times lizards and insects made the most varied and extraordinary noises. 
Mosquitoes were most annoying ; at times 80 much 80, as to be quite 
insufferable, and to produce serious illness and inconvenience among the 
ship’s crew. 

Before reaching San Pedro, the Alecto was joined by the Firebrand 
The latter town was seen about three miles’ distance on the savanuabs. 











Che Albion. 


The enemy's cavalry was likewise seen with the glasses, appearin 
quite sstoulshed to see two t, black, smoking machines, going swiftly 
up their river and against the current. The steamers arrived the same 
evening at the dismantled batteries of Obligado. It must be a matter of 
regret to learn that these batteries were served chiefly by Englishmen. 
The appearance of the enemy in the distance was very picturesque, as 
they were continually galloping about in their red ponchos caps. 
Immense troups of horses and cattle were feeding in the immediate 
vicinity, but, ! outof reach of the hungry sailors. The moment on 
attempt was made to cut out avy of these animals, hordes of wild cavalry 
immediately sprang up in all directions and drove them inland. 

As the Alecto proceeded on her way up the river, the same countless 
herds of cattle and horses were every where seen grazing upon the bound- 
less savannabs. Qceasionally an estancia, or farm-house, generally at 
miserable hovel, was passed. The ground was beautifully diversified by 
clamps of trees. Carpinchos, or river-hogs, abounded ; and wild turkeys 
and other birds were seen close at hand. It is needless to describe the 
slaughter made from the paddle-boxes and gang-ways by the officers’ 
rifles and guns. The game thus procured was a very welcome addition to 
ihe daily tare. A 

The beauty of the scenery was rendered more engaging by the novel- 
ty and constant changes which the rapid progress ot steam continually 
sought before them. At length they descried a body of the enemy’s 
eavalry taking guns down toa low, sandy cliff, which tuey would have to 
pass within 400 or 500 yards, aad a white puff of smoke from the mouth 
of the first gun visible, announced the commencement of an action 
The shot had not reached the ship before it was returned by the A/ecto’s 
thirty-twos, and the firing became general. The Alecto ultimately passed 
out of shot, having been twenty-five minutes under fire, and not 
without receiving some injuries and having several men wounded, in 
return for which, so advantageous was the ensmy’s position, that they 
appear to have punisbed them little if at all ; the batteries having given 
a similar reception to the Firebrand as it came up in the wake of the 
Alecto. 

A videtie, or patrol, of the enemy’s cavalry, kept company with the 
steamer from Genera! Moncilia’s encampment, which they paesed about 
six miles fiom the batteries, and which the Firebrand afterwards dis- 
persed by throwing a few of her large shells into it, to Rosario, where it 
was relieved. The greatest forbearance was shown to these horsemen, 
who might have been easily put to fight, but with whom, on the con- 
trary, a kind ofintimacy was established. As they advanced, the islands 
became more elevated, and the channel approached the cliffs, which ter- 
minated in the formidable battery, called that of San Lorenzo, the last 
point in the Argentine dominions. San Rosas’ preparations were not, 
however, yet completed, and the Alecto passed with a mere exchange of 
musketry, the firing of a few guns, and the very successful discharge of 
arocket, which alone dispersed a body of cavalry, and set a farm-house 
in a blaze. A hurricane that came on immediately after this skirmish, 
was preceded by au extraordinary flight of locusts, which came upon 
them like a cloud. 

The next day the Alecto arrived at Parana, speaking the French cor- 
vette Coquette on the way, and casting anchor close to H. M. ships Phi/o- 
mel and Dolphin. Parana is the capital of Entre Rios, and on the left 
bank about three or four leagues up a creek, is the city of Santa Fe, capi- 
tal of the province of that name. Sir Charles Hotham had gone up as 
far as he could in the Gorgon, and had then preceeded in the prize 
schooner Obligado to Corrientes. General Paz was alsoretreating before 
Urquieza, so that the poor A/ecto had to go up with the cliffs again in pus- 
session of an enemy. 

On the first day’s journey the A/ecto reached the spot where the Gor- 
gon and the Fanny, tender, were lying. The teuder was made fast to 
the A/ecto, to be towed up the river at a reduced speed. Captain Sulli- 
van, of the Philomel, had charge of the pilotage. This was now the 
tweltth day of steaming to the utmost of the Alecto’s power and speed. 
The country began to assume a more tropical characier, and the heat 
likewise to increase. The vegetation also became darker and more lux- 
uriant, and the river alternated between a clear channel with elevated | 
banks and most perplexing labyrinths of islands. At times, again, the | 
river expanded in open shallow lakes of several miles in width. At night 
time the seine or net was hauled with immense success, as the river 
swarmed with the finny tribe, and fresh water gulls were bagged by the 
men by hundreds. Stately palms were now becoming plentiful, and 
wherever a landing was elfected the sand was found completely covered 
by foot-priaté of tigers, some of enormous size. Clumps of bamboos 
also now adorned the river's edge, monkeys were seen in the for- 
ests, and the Guarani Indians lit their fires where the latter was partly 
cleared. 
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black stones burning. This completely put a stop to all work; the men 
lit their cigarettes, and composed themeelves in that lazy manner which 
is peculiar to people of Spanish descent. 

In a few minutes the boat returned with the coal, and as, for the credit 
of my friend, | wished to make a sensation, I undertook the formation of 
the fire myself,and carefully prepared a little pile of wood and coals, 
It speedily lighted. Tie workmen looked on with great curiosity. For 
some time the wood burnt in vain; the coal would not kindle; a smile 
of contempt passed over the faces of the men, as they looked at one 
another significantly. At length, as the wood burnt up, the coale began 
slowly io ignite, and, after a short time, commenced blazing furiously. 

* Caramba!” was repeated frequently by the men, who looked on jin. 
tently until the whole mass was consumed. The Scotch don, meantime 
res fhe the effect with a triumphant smile. ; 

I then engaged him to dine with me the fol!owéng day, and returned 
on board. 

On quitting Corrientes the Alecto had in charge envoys from Paragua 
to Monte Video. Before parting, Don Thomas asked for an English 
paper. Z'he T'xmes, for November 10, 1845, was given to him. He was 
overjoyed. ‘‘ What enjoyment in store!’ he exclaimed. “TI shall read 
it again and again; it will last me the rest of my life.’ Pricesare rather 
curious at Corrientes; a horse may be purchased for 3s. 6d., horned cat- 
tle average 10s., sheep and hogs vary in price from 6d. to ls. each. A 
small coarse embroidered towel. on the other hand, was worth nearly 
4/1, sterling. This is the locality to whieh to convey English manufac. 
tures, and bring back skins in return! 

As the Alecto proceeded down the river with the accumulated velocit 
of steam and ccrrent, the bends of the river were so snddeniy turned, 
as to enable them to see many more wild animals than on the ascent, 
and among them several tigers. The tops of the trees were now covered 
with a profusion of bright golden flowers, like laburnum blossoms. Ags 
lower down would be enemy's country, every morning large parties 
sallied out in pursuit of game, and the slaughter was prodigious. The 
enemy's country was, however, passed through, at such a pace, without 
any obstruction; and the A/ecto, after shipping marines, on her way 
down, trom the Gorgon and Firebrand, ultimately returned in safety to 
Monte Video, from which she had been thirty-nine days absent, Corri- 
entes being by the river, in round numbers, 1000 miles from Monte Video. 
To the horror of poor A/ecio, she received orders to tow three schooners ; 
two deeply laden with stores, and one with soldiers for General Paz, up 
the river. She, accordingly, proceeded but slowly up the Bocas of the 
Parana. On passing the batteries of Tonnelero, the Alecto opened fire 
upon them, and drove the workmen away in all directions, As they ap- 
proached the batteries of San Lorenzo, the people in the schooners be- 
came so terrified that they sent a deputation on board the A/eeto, to in- 
sist upon being lashed alongside the steamer, so that its hull should shel 
ter them from the enemy’s fire! 

“ Sir,” said the dons to Captain Austen, “if you don’t lash us along- 
oo to protect our men, we will cut the two ropes, and return to Monte 

ideo.” 

Captain Austen replied,— 

“I have crders to take you up the Parana; and up the Parana you go, 
in spite of any thing.” 

The men of the Al/ecto went to quarters when the ship was about a 
mile and a half from the batteries, The engagement was jora short time 
very severe, and the steamer being‘ trammelled by the schouners in tow, 
was exposed to the fire of the batteries for a much longer time than 
she otherwise would have been. The poor vessel was, consequently, 
much mauled, but luckily none of the men were hurt; the only person 
touched being Cuptain Austen, who received a violent blow on the thigh 
from a spent grape-shot. Captain Mackinnon remarks, that on going in- 
to action, the men appeared to take it es a matter of course; but, as the 
plot thickened, and they warmed at the work ; they tossed the long guns 
about like playthings, and, indeed, managed them in an admirable man- 
ner. This he attributes entirely to the eystem taught in the Ezcellent, 
and we are happy to see by the daily papers that the advantages of the 
instructiongin gunnery to be obtained there are going to be made far more 
general than hitherto. 

On this occasion great numbers of people, including ladies, had come 
as they would toa review, to see the English steamer sunk by Rosas’ 
batteries. Upon the arrival of the Alecto at Parana, Admiral Trehouart 
justly expressed his sorrow that the steamer should have been thus ex- 
posed to such imminent danger merely to bring up a few spare stores 
for the French fleet. 

“* Why didn’t you cut them adrift?” said he; “ they only contain spare 
stores for us, which we can easily do without; they and*the whole of 
their cargoes are not worth the trouble and risk they have caused 








As the Alecto proceeded upwards it passed a number of the merchant- 
men who had come up under convoy, and who were suffering much for | 


want of fresh meat. The steamer took some of their boats in tow, up to | 
alarge estancia well stocked with cattle, where plenty of provisions | 


were obtained. They were now in the friendly province of Corrientes. 
Large clusters or clumps of orange-trees were frequent. On the 181h 
of February, the Alecto having struck upon a shoal, Captain Mac- 
kinnon landed, and with difficulty discovered a village, whence horses 
were obtained to carry on the mail to Corrientes, a distance of thirty two 
leagues. 

The gallant captain had a long and rough ride before him. He was 
accompanied only by two men as anescort and a guide. The horses 
were at first but wretched animals. Occasional troops of banditti diver. 
sified the scene, which otherwise appears to have been made up of alter- 
nate forest and grassy plains, with ponds most luxuriously stocked with 
wild fowl. The plains were studded with horned cattle, horses, and 
sheep. There were wany villages tenanted by nearly naked Spaniards 
and Guarani Indians. Around these villages were orange groves, full of 
noisy parrots, which, with the heat, the mosquitoes, the chirping lizards 
and insects, the flitting fire-flies and domestic tigers, rendered sleep a 
thing quite out of the question, At length, after no small amount of 
exertion and annoyances, Corrientes was attained, and the mail was de- 
livered over to Sir Charlies Hotham. 

Corrientes is situated at the junction of the rivers Parana and Paraguay, 
and is irregularly laid out in squares, but the streets bave a ruinous and 
wretched appearance. Possessing a soil that without labour will pro- 
duce almost anything, the river swarming with fish and the woods with 
game, the people care for nothing but the cattle, with which the country 
is stocked to so enormous an extent, that Captain Mackinnon says that the 
hides are actually lying rotting in millions. Well may he exclaim what a 
country would this be if opened to the enterprise and perseverance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race! 

Captain Mackinnon soon returned, to bring up the Alecto, in the gig of 
the schuvoner Qbligado. This was the first timea steamer had as- 
cended the river to 80 great a distance, and the whole town turned out 
to see the ship that could suil against wind and current. While at Cor- 
rieates, the following curious incident occurred to the captain, which we 
shall leave him to relate in his own language :— 

As I passed a very substantial house, ashort distance out of the town, 
a grim-looking seuor touched his sombrero to me, and said, * Good morn- 
ing, sir.” “ Why you area Scotchman,” said I. ‘“ Yes, 1 am,” replied 
he. ‘Will you walk into my poor abode?” I did this willingly, and 
entered into conversation with him. He told me that his name was 
Thomas Paul, and that he had been at Corrientes forty years. I suspect 
he was formerly in Whitelock’s array. Whatever he may have been, he 
is now a shrewd old chap, very civil, and anxious to converse with a 
countryman. He offered me a horée whenever I chose, and, during our 
stay, I frequently took advantage of his politeness. 

From him I learned much about the country. He acknowledged, that 
as a currier, he had saved a good deal of money ; but I could not fish out 
how he had invested it; certainly not in any local security, as he had 
too much Scotch caution to lend it on such precarious responsibility ; and 
as I discovered that he had no communication with any other place, I 
shrewdly suspect he had hoarded his treasure in some spot known only 
to himself. ° 

“ I have often heard of a steamer,” said he, “ but 1 never expected to 
see one up here ; I always looked forward with great interest to be grat- 
ified by this sight, when I got back to the auld country.” 

Like all British settlers, old Paul doubtlessly intended to return some 
day, though, poor fellow, quite oblivious of his age and enormous distance 
from home. p : 

“* May | beg a favour, sir,”’ said, 

“Ou, ceftainly,” replied I, “ a dozen if you like.” 

“ The fact is, I have often told my men that in my country they burn 
black stones, The Ladrones, although they know I never lie, will not 
believe me; and you will confer a great favour if you will give me a 
piece of coal the size of a walnut.” 

“ If that is all you request, it is easily done,” said [; and seeing the 
Dingy pulling past, I hailed her; “ Dingy, there, go on board and ask 
the chief engineer to send me a bucket of coals immediately.” 

Whilst the little boat was absent, my friend Thomas Paul, or, as he was 
called by the inhabitants, Don Thomaso Paulo, collected all his people, 


ou.” 

The river was now falling rapidly, and on her further ascent the A/ecto 
was several times ashore, and the engines suffered seriously from the 
| strain, When they got into friendly waters half a ton of fish was sume- 
times caught in an evening, and the fowlers were proportionately suc- 
cessful. Captain Mackinnon relates a curious incident that befel him 
while Wading after a large flock of flamingoes :— 

Suddenly (he relates) my feet slipped trom beneath me: I staggered, 
and had much difficulty in keeping my gun free from contact with the 
water. On recovering my equipoise I perceived the stream agitated ali 
round. It immediately struck me that an alligator lay concealed close 
at hand. I must confess I did not like it at all, and expected every mo- 
ment to find one of my legs in the brate’s jaws. I therefore brought my 
gun instantly to my choutder, prepared forany attack. Thus I remained 
tor about a minute; but all was quiet, the water having subsided into 
its usual placidity. I then called one of the dingy boys to bring a boat- 
hook and gropeall round my position, to try and poke the brute out, 
whatever it might be. 

After one or two digging probes the same agitation was renewed, and 
a huge broad brown back appeared for a moment on the surface ; quite 
long enough, however, to receive the large shot with which both my bar- 
rels were loaded. The agitation now increased in violence, and the 
splashings on the surface mixed with blood, showed that some severe 
wound had been given. The report of my gun attracted all the spy- glasses 
in the Alecto. 

A boat was immediately despatched to our assistance with a couple of 
boarding-pikes. The brown back was speared by them, and borne to- 
wards the shallow water, where the creature was despatched. It proved 
to be an enormous sting-ray ; the fish was so heavy that we were obliged 
to tow it off to the vessel and hoist it in with a whip. When cut up and 
served out to the ship’s company the solid meat weighed 135 lbs. with- 
out offa lor other waste parts. 


Upon the arrival of the Alecto at Goya, all the English and American 
settlers were killing their cattle and making every exertion to wind up 
their affairs and leave the province by the next convoy. Sad results of 
anarchy in a country which holds out such extraordinary promises of pros- 
‘perity under a stable government! Numerous vessels were loading hides, 
salted beef, horse-hair, and other commodities in a desperate hurry, toen 
able them to go down under protection of the men-of- war past the batier- 
ies of San Lorenzo. One English settler was converting his whole stock, 
which consisted of four thousand head of cattle, into hides, tallow, salt and 
jerked beef, marrow, and hair! ‘ It was,” Captain Mackinnon remarks 
‘a melancholy thing to see English, American, and other foreigners, wit- 
all their enterprise, capital, and industry, working day aud night to clear 
out their property from this most productive, most beautiful, and most 
healthy soil and climate.” 


Ten days were given to the convoy to get ready. So unmarketable 
was the stock of these poor emigrants that thousendsvf mares could be 
obtained at a shilling ahead. At length the Alecto started, the Cerito of 
Santa Fe being the place appointed for the general rendezvous. The 
waters were falling rapidly, and the navigation of the river was now re- 
plete with difficulties. At Esquina the A/ecto came up with two English 
and two French ships, aud learnt that the Od/igado prize schooner had 
been captured by the enemy, from an English officer under the Lorenzo 
batteries. H. M.S. Lizard had also suffered severely in passing the same 
batteries. The little Harpy had, however, made her way up by huggin 
the cliffs closely, although accompanied by a numerous cavalcade, an 
several carriages and four, to see her sunk at Sau Lorenzo. 

While the convoy was getting ready, Captain Mackinnon was com- 
missioned with the important task of planting a masked battery of Con- 
greve rockets on an island opposite the principal position of the enemy, 
on the heights of San Lorenzo. As the details of this dangerous and 
difficult undertaking and of its successful issue, have already appeared in 
the daily papers, we shall not dwell here apon the otherwise very inter- 
esting account of the steps taken to insure secrecy aud success. The sus- 
pense and anxiety of the little party previous to the signal given by the 
booming of the great guns of the Gorgon, which came down in the yan of 
the convoy, and of the Anglo-French fleet, must, however, be read in Cap- 
tain Mackinnon’s words to feel all the interest of the action. The Gor 
gon was followed by the Fulton, Alecto, Firebrand and Gassendi, training 
their great heavy shell gunsas ifatexercise. At thesame moment Lieut. 
Barnard stepped out from the rocket battery and stuck the British ensign 





and told them (hat he was going to prove his former assertion of the 
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firmly into the sand under the very nose of the cliff, and the rocket-tubes 


ed from right to left. . 

°Prhe cargrion ond consternation created by this unexpectec assault 
among the enemy can be imagined. The whole space was soane in a 
moment, add to which the Gorgon’s wy shells were falling at the a 
time amongst them. Thus covered, the fleet and convoy passed the dread- 
ed batteries with iittle lose. An English barque unluckily rao aground, 
and three other vessels that were stranded were obliged to be burnt. The 
rocket party, after performing a variety of services to the ships aground, 
were received, much fatigued, on board the Firebran . 

In the further descent of the river, the Gorgon, the Gassendi, and the 

Alecto, with springs on their cables, and their broadsides bearing on the 
embrasures, soon silenced the batteries of the Tonnelero, and lelt a free 
passage to the convoy; and after Captain Mackinnon joined his own ship 
it was at once despatched to announce to the Englisa admiral at Monte 
Video the safe passage of the fleetand convoy, without the loss of a single 
mab. 
The Alecto was next sent upon a trip up the river Uruguay, with pro- 
visions and despatches for H. M.S. Acorn and the Freuch ship Pandour. 
The account of the scenery, of the abundance of game, fertile lands, 
and rich vegetation, and of the cruel warfare going on, on the banks 
of this grest river, abounds in a mingled melancholy and picturesque 
interest. 

Upon his return to Monte Video, the Alecto was engaged to convey Mr. 
Hood to Buenos Ayres. Thus, with the white flag hoisted, she had free 
communication with the capital city of the country, against which, for 
the preceding six months, shé had been constantly fighting. _‘‘ The con- 








a. at Alesia—he, too, had finally succumbed, had been led captive in 
y mee triumph, and had then been butchered in cold blood in a Roman 
Ungeon. 

Sea true that Rome was no longer the great gee | republic, which 
for so many ages had shattered the kingdoms of the world. Her system 
of government was changed ; and after a century of revolutiun and civil 
war she had placed berself under the despotism of a single ruler. But 
the discipline of her troops was yet unimpaired, and her warlike spirit 
seemed unabated, The first years of the empire had teen signalized by 
conquests as valuable as any gained by the republic in a corresponding 
period. The generals of Augustus had extended the Roman frontier from 
the Alps to the Danube, and had reduced into subjection the large and 
important countries that now furm the territories of all Austria, south of 
thatriver, and of East Switzerland, Lower Wirtemberg, Bavaria, the 
Valtelline, and the Tyrol. While the progress of the Roman arms thus 
pressed the Germans from the south, still more formidable inroads had 
been make by the Imperial legions on the west. Roman armies moving 
from the province of Gaul, established a chain of fortresses along the right 
a6 well as the lefi bank of the Rhine, and in a series of victorious cam- 
| Paigns advanced their eaglesas far asthe Elbe, which now seemed added 
: to toe list of vassal rivers, to the Nile, the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, 
| the Tagus, the Seine, and many more, that acknowledged the supremacy 
| of the Tiber. Roman fleets also sailing from the harbours of Gaul along 
{| the German coasts and up the estuaries, co-operated with the land-forces 





| of the empire, and seemed to display, even more decisively than her ar- 


mies, her overwhelming superiority over the rude Germanic tribes. 
| Thoughout the territory thus invaded, their usual military skill establish- 


trast,” says Capt. Mackinnon, ‘between Buenus Ayres and Monte Video | ed fortified posts ; anda powerful army of occupation was kept on foot, 


was striking. 
civil and military, of the two great European powers, wouldbe supposed 
to bring, the town was excessively dirty, the police worse than useless, 
murders committed constantly in open day upon the inhabitants, and up- 

on the European seamen and soldiers. At Buenos Ayres, on the con- 
trary, the utmost security of life and property prevailed. A strict and efli- 
cient police rendered the town as safe, or safer than the streets of London; 
a rigorous government commanded due and proper respect to the laws, and 
British officers felt themselves not only moresecure in person although in 
an enemy’s city, bat more courteously treated than at Monte Video, 
Whatever may be the fate of Rosas, he may safely assert, that whilst his 
city was in perfect orderand security, Monto Video, under other influ 

ence, was the scene of anarchy.” Le 

Mr. Hood’s mission to Rosas having been attended with no beneficial 
results, the Alecto conducted the convoy back to Monte Video, from 
which place Captain Mackinnon (active service in the Plata being con- 
sidered to be at an end, and his health beginning to fail him) tooka berth 
home in H. M. brigantine Dolphin, aa thus ends the eventful his- 
tory of what great nations ought not to enter upon, “a little war,” and 
which when entered upon, like that in Syria, in 1841, appears to have 
been carried on against the only man who has showa bimself capable 
of keeping a wurderous and treacherous population in proper control and 
subjection. 

Capt. Mackinnon’s work is published by Mr. Chas. Ollier, of South- 
ampton-street, a name associated with the best efforts of Shelley, Keats, 
Barry Cornwall, and other modern poets. It is pleasant to see Mr. 
Ollier’s name again on a title page, recollecting the charming books he 
used to produce, and we heartily wish him success. 





THE SIX DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


NO. IV.—ARMINIUS’S VICTORY OVER THE ROMAN LEGIONS 
UNDER VARUS. 

Those few battles of which a contrary event would have essentially varied the drama 
of the worid in all its subsequent scenes.—HALLam. 

To a traly illustrious Frenchman, whose reverses as a minister can 
never obscure his achievements in the world of letters, we are indebted 
for the most profound, and most eloquent estimate that we possess of the 
importance of the Germanic element ia European civilization, and of tho 
extent to which the human race is indebted to those brave warriors whe 
long were the unconquered antagonists, and finally became the conquer- 
ors of Imperial Rome. 

Twenty eventful years have passed away since M. Guizot delivered 
from the chair of modern history at Paris his course of lectures on the 
history of civilization in Burope. During those years the spirit of earnest 
inquiry into the germs and primary developments of existing institutions 
has become more and more active and universal, and the merited ce- 
lebrity of M. Guizot'’s work has guapaetionniy increased. Its admirable 
analysis of the complex political and social organizations of which t he 
modern civilized world is made up, must have led thousands te trace with 
keener interest the great crises of times past, by which the characteristics 
of the present were determined. The narrative of one of these great 
crises, of the epoch a. p. 9, when Germany took up arms for her inde- 
pendence against Roman invasion, has for us thie special attraction—that 
it forms part of our own national history. Had Arminius been supine 
or unsuccessful, our Germanic ancestors would have been enslaved or 
exterminated in their original seats along the Eyder and the Elbe. This 
island would never have oe the name of England, and “ we, this great 
English nation. Whose race and langnage are now overrunning the earth, 
from one end of it to the other,” would have been utterly cut off from 
existence, 

Arnold may, indeed, go too far in holding that we ate wholly uncon- 
nected in race with the Romans and Britons who inhabited this country 
before the coming-over of the Saxons; that, “ nationally speaking, the 
history of Cwsar’s invasion has no more to do with us than the natural 
history of the animals which then inkabited our forests.” There seems 
ample evidence to prove that the Romanized Celts whom our Teutonic 

forefathers found here, influenced materially the character of our nation 

But the main stream of our people was and is Germanic. Our language 

alone decisively proves this. Arminius is far more truly one of our na- 

Uonal heroes than Caractacus; and it wasour own primeval fatherland 

that the brave German rescued when he slaughtered the Roman legions 

te centuries ago, in the marshy glens between the Lippe and the 
8, 

Dark and disheartening even to heroic spirits must have seemed the 
Prospects of Germany when Arminius planned the general rising of his 
countrymen against Rome. Half the land was occupied by Roman gar- 
risons; and, what was worse, many of the Germans seemed patiently 
aequlescent in their state of bondage. The braver portion, whose pa- 
triotiem could be relied on, was ill-armed and undisciplined ; while the 
Snemys troops consisted of veterans in the highest state of equipment 
and training, familiarized with victory, and commanded by officers of 
proved skill and valour. The resources of Rome seemed boundless ; her 
tenacity of purpose was believed to be invincible. There was no hope 
: foreign sympathy or aid: for *‘ the self-governing powers that had 

led the old world had bent one after another before the rising power of 
Rome, and had vanished. The earth seemed left void of independent 
nations.””* 

The German chieftain knew well the gigantic power of the oppressor. 
Arminius was no rude savage, fighting out of mere animal instinct, or in 
18Norance of the might of his adversary. He was familiar with the Ro- 
man language and civilization ; he had served inthe Roman armies ; he 
: been admitted tothe Roman citizenship, and raised to the rank of 
7 8 questrian order. It was part of the subtle policy of Rome to confer 
a and privileges on the youth of the leading families in the nations 

Ich shewished toenslave, Among other young German chieftains 
: Cy ng and his brother, who were the headsof the noblest house in 
} tribe of the Cherusci, had been selected as fit objects for the exer- 

© of this insidious system. Roman refinements and dignities succeed- 

oh denationalizing the brother, who assumed the Roman name of Fia- 
ne adhered to Rome throughout all her wars against his country. 

“ nlus remained unbought by honours or wealth, uncorrupted by re- 

F ren orJuxury. He aspired to and obtained from Roman enmity a 
sham than ever could nave been given him by Roman fayour. © Ii 
on © page of Rome’s greatest historian that his name has come down 

br Son the “age addition of “ Liberator haud dubie Germaniz.”’t 

be — =e © young chieftain, while meditating the exploit which 
the —o ized him, have anxiously revolved in his mind the fate of 
chant | great men who had been crushed in the attempt which he was 

nea entre attempt to stay the chariot-wheels of triumphant 
Periehed : 7 © hope to succeed where Hannibal and Mithridates had 
Seniaat Gon at had been the doom of Viriathus ? and what warning 
xen io valour was written on the desolate site where Numaniia 
oad week nenne ? Nor was a caution wanting in scenes nearer home 
pes cent times. The Gauls had fruitlessly struggled for eight 
of th galnst Cesar; and the gallant Vercingetorix, who in the last year 
« ted a bee all his countrymen to insurrection, who had’ cut 
ee tCDMents, and brought Cwxsar himself to the extreme of 


* Ranke, 








t Tacitus, Annals, II. 88, 


In Monte Video with all the civilization that the chiefs, | rege 4 to ag instantly on any spot where any popular outbreak might 
| © attempted. 


Vast however, and admirably organized as the fabric of Roman power 


, appeared on the frontiers and in the provinces, there was rottenness at 


the core. In Rome’s unceasing hostilities with foreiga foes, and still 
more, in ker long series of desolating civil wars, the free middle classes 
| of Italy had almost wholly disappeared. Above the position which they 
| had occupied an oligarchy of wealth had reared itself ; beneath that po- 
| sition a degraded mass of poverty and misery was fermenting. Slaves, 
the chance eweepings of every conquered country, shoals ot Africans. Sar- 
dinians, Asiatics, Ilyrians, and others, made up the bulk of the population 
of the Peninsula, The foulest profligacy of manners was general in al! 
ranks. In universal weariness of revolation and civil war, and in con- 
sciousness of being too debased for self-government the nation had sub- 
mitted itself to the absolute authority of Augastus. Adulation was now 
the chief function of the senate ; and the gifts of genius and accomplish- 
ments of art were devoted to the elaboration of eloquently false panegy- 
ries upon the prince and his favourite courtiers. With bitter indignation 
must the German chieftain have beheld all this, aad contrasted with it 
the rough worth of his owe countrymen :—their bravery, their fidelity to 
their word, their manly independence of spirit, their love of their national 
free institutions, and their loathing of every pollution and meanness. 
Above all, be must have thought of the domestic virtues tnat hallowed a 
German home ; of the respect there suown to the female character, and 
of the pure affection by which that respect was repaid. His soul must 
have buraed within him at the contemplation of such arace yielding to 
these debased Italians. 

_ Still, to persuade the Germans to combine, in spite of their frequent 
teuds among themselves, in one sudden outbreak against Rome ;—to keep 
the scheme concealed from the Romans until the hour for action arrived ; 
and then, without possessing a single walled town, without military, 
stores, without training, to teach his insurgent countrymen to defeat vet- 
eran armies, and storm fortifications, seemed sa perilous an enterprise, 
that probably Arminius would have receded from it, had nota stronger 
feeling even than patriotism urged him on. Among the Germans of high 
rank, who had most readily submitted to the invaders, and become zeal- 
ous partizans of Roman authority, was a chieftain named Segestes. His 
daughter, Thusnelda, was preeminent among the noble maidens of Ger- 
many: Arminius had sought her hand in marriage; but Segestes, who 
probably discerned the young chief's disaffection to Rome, forbade bis 
suit, and strove to preclude all communication between him and his 
daughter. Thusnelda, however, sympathized far more with the heroic 
spirit of her lover, than with the time serving policy of her father. An 
elopement bafled the precautions of Segestes ; who, disappointed in his 
hope of preventing the marriage, accused Arminius, before the Roman 
governor, of having carried off his daughter, and of planning treason 
against Rome. Thus assailed, and dreading to eee his bride torn from 
him by the officials of the foreign oppressor, Arminius delayed no longer, 
but bent all his energies to organize and execute a general insurrection 
of the great mass of his countrymen, who hitherto had submitted in sullen 
hatred to the Roman dominion. 

A change of governors had recently taken place, which, while it ma 
terially favoured the ultimate success of the insurgents, served by the im 
mediate aggravation of the Roman oppressions which it produced, to- 
make the native population more universally eager to take arms. Tiberi- 
us, he who was afterwards emperor, had recently been recalled frsm the 
command in Germany, and sent into Pannonia to put down a dangerous 
revolt which had broken out against the Romans in that province. The 
German patriots were thus delivered from the stern supervision of one 
of the most suspicious of mankind, and were also relieved from having 
to contend against the high military talents of a veteran commander, 
who thoroughly understood their national character, and also the nature 
of the country, which he himself had principally subdued. In the room 
of Tiberius, Augustus sent into Germany Quintilius Varus, who had late- 
ly returned from the Proconsulate of Syria. Varus was a true repre- 
sentative of the higher classes of the Romans, among whom a general 
taste for literature, a keen susceptibility to all intellectual qualifica- 
tions,a minute acquaintance with the principles and practice of their 
own national jurisprudence, a careful training in the schools of the 
Rhetoricians, and a fondness ior either partaking in or watching the 
intellectual strifeyof forensic oratory, had become generally diffused, 
withoat, however, having humanized tae old Roman spirit of cruel 
iudifference for buman teelings and human sufferings, and without 
acting as the least checks on unprincipled avarice and ambition, or on 
habitual and gross profligacy. Accustomed to govern the depraved and 
debased natives of Syria, a country where courage in man, and virtue in 
woman, hed for centuries been unknown, Varus thought that he might 
gratify his licentious and rapacious passions with equal impunity among 
the high-minded sons and pure-spirited daushters of Germany. When 
the general of an army sets the example of outrages of this description, 
he is soon faithfully imitated by his officers, and surpassed by his still 
more brutal soldiery. The Romans now habitually indulged in those 
violations of the sanctity of the domestic shrine, and those insults upon 
honour and modesty by which far less gallant spirits than those of our 
Teutonic ancestors have often been maddened into insurrection.” 

Arminins found among the other German chiefs many who sympathised 
with him in hisindignation at their country’s abasement, and many whom 
private wrongs had stung yet more deeply. There was little difficulty in 
collecting bold leaders for an attack on the oppressors, and little fear of 
the population not rising readily at those leaders’ call. But to declare open 
war against Rome, and to encounter Varus’ army in a pitched battle, 
would have been merely rushing upon certain destruction. Varus had 
three legions under him, a furce which, after allowing for detachments, 
cannot be estimated at less than fourteen thousand Roman infantry. He 
had also eight or nine hundred Roman cavalry, and at least an equal num- 
ber of horse and foot sent from the allied states, or raised among those 
provincials that had not received the Roman franchise. 

It was not merely the number but the quality of this force that made 
them formidable ; and however contemptible Varus might be as a gene- 
ral, Arminius well knew how admirably the Roman armies were organ 
ized and officered, and how perfectly the legionaries understood every 
man@uvre and every duty which the varying emergencies of a stricken 








* [ cannot forbear quoting Macaulay’s beautiful lines, where he de- 
scribes how similar outrages in the early times of Rome goaded the Ple- 
beians to rise against the Patrician. 


“ Heap heavier still the fetters ; bar closer still the gate ; 
Patient as sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate. 
But by the shades beneath us, and by the gods above, 
Add not unto your cruel hate your still more cruel love. 
* * . * * 
Then leave the poor Piebeian his single tie to life— 
Che sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife, 
The gentle speech, the balm for all that his yext soul endures, 
The kiss in which he oalf forgets evea such a yoke as yours. 
Still let the maiden’s beauty swell the father’s breast with pride ; 
Still let the bridegroom’s arms enfold an unpolluted bride. 
Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame, 
That turns the coward’s heart to steel, the sluggard’s blood to flame; 
Lest when our latest hope is fled ye taste of our despair, 
And learn by proof in some wild hour how much the wretched dare.’ 
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field might require. S em Was, therefore, indispensable ; and it was 
necessary to blind Varusto their schemes until a favourable opportunity 
should arrive for striking a decisive blow. 

For this purpose, the German confederates frequented the penlagee 
ters of Varus, which seem to have been near the ceptre of the ern 
country of Westphalia, where the Roman general conducted himself with 
all the arrogant security of the governor of a perfectly submissive pro- 
vince. There Varus gratified at once his vanity, his rhetorical tastes, and 
his avarice, by holding courts, to which he summoned the Germans for 
the settlement of all their disputes, while a bar of Roman advocates at- 
tended to argue the cases before the tribunal of Varus, who did not omit 
the opportunity of exacting court-tees and accepting bribes. Varus 
trusted implicitly to the respect which the Germans pretended to pay to 
his abilities as a judge, and to the interest which they affected to take in 
the forensic eloquence of their conquerors. Meanwhile a succession of 
heavy rains rendered the country mure difficult for the operations of regu- 
lar troops, and Arminius, seeing that the infatuation of Varus was com- 
plete, secretly directed the tribes in Lower Saxony to revolt. This was 
represeuted to Varus as an occasion which required his prompt attend- 
ance at the spot ; but he was kept in studied ignorance of its being part ofa 
concerted national rising ; and he still looked on Arminius as his submis- 
sive vassal, whose aid he might rely on in facilitating the march of his 
troops against the rebels, and in extinguishing the local disturbance. 
He therefore set his army in motion, and marched eastward in a line 
parallel to the course of the Lippe. For some distance, his route lay 
along alevel plain ; but on arriving at the tract between the curve of 
the upper part of that stream and the sources of the Ems, the count 
assumes a very different character ; and here, in the territory of the mod- 
ern little principality of Lippe, it was that Arminius had fixed the scene 
of his enterprise. 

A woody and hilly region intervenes between the heads of the two 
rivers, and forms tbe water-shed of the streams. This region still re- 
tains the name (Teutonberger wald—T-atobergiensis saltns) which 
it bore in the days of Arminius. The nature of the ground has probably 
also remained unaltered. The eastern part of it, round Detwold, is de 
scribed by a modern German scholar, Dr. Plate, as being a “ table-land 
intersected by numerous deep and narrow valleys, which in some places 
form small plains, surrounded by steep mountains and rocks, and only 
accessible by narrow defiles. All the valleys are traversed by rapid 
streams, shallow in the dry season, bat subject to sudden swellings in 
autumn and winter. The vast forests which cover the summits and slopes 
of the hills consist chiefly of oak ; there is little underwood, and both 
men and horse would move with ease in the forests,if the ground were 
not broken by gulleys, or reodered impracticable by fallen trees.” This 
is the district to which Varus is supposed to have marched; and Dr. 
Plate adds, that ‘the names of several localities on and near that spot 
seem to indicate that a great battle has once been fought there. e 
find the names “ das Wiunefeld” [the field of victory], “die Kuochen- 
bahn” (the bone-lane), {die Knochenleke” (the bone-brook), “ der 
Mordkessel,” (the kettle semen). and others.” eal 

Contrary to the usua! strict principles of Roman discipline, Varus had 
suffered his army to be accompanied and impeded by an immense train 
of baggage waggons, and by a rabble of camp followers ; as if his troops 
had been merely changing tueir quarters in a friendly country. When 
the long array Guitted the firm level ground, and began to wind ite way 
among the woods, the marshes, and the ravines, the difficulties of the 
march, even without the intervention of an armed toe, became fearfall 
apparent. In many places the soil, sodden with rain, was impracticable 
for cavalry, and even for infantry, until trees had been felled, and a rude 
embankment formed through the morass. >). 

The duties of the engineer were familiar to all who served in the Ro- 
man ranks. But the crowd and confusion of the columns embarrassed 
the working parties of the soldiery, and in the midst of their toil and dis- 
order the word was suddenly passed through their ranks that the rear- 
guard was attacked by the barbarians. Varus resolved on pressing for- 
ward, buta heavy discharge of missiles from the woods on either flank 
taught him how serious was the peril, and he saw his best men fallin 
round him without the opportunity of retaliation ; for his light arme 
auxiliaries. who were principally of Germanic race, now rapidly deserted, 
and it was impossible to deploy the legionaries on such broken ground 
for acharge against the enemy. Choosing one of the most firm and open 
spots which they could force their way to, the Romans halted for the 
night, and faithful to their national discipline and tactics, formed their 
camp amid the harassing attacks of the rapidly thronging foes, with the 
elaborate toil and systematic skill, the traces of which are impressed per- 
manently upon the soil of so many European countries, attesting the pre- 
sence in the olden time of the imperial eagles. 

On the morrow the Romans renewed their march; the veteran officers 
who served under Varus, now probably directing the operations, and 
hoping to find the Germans drawn up to meet them ; in which case they 















relied on their own superior — and tactics forsach a victory & 
should reassure the supremacy of Rome. Bat Arminius was far too — 
a commander to lead on his followers with their unwieldy broadswo 
and inefficient defensive armour, against the Roman legionaries, fully 
armed with helmet, cuirass, greaves, and shield, who were skilled to 
commence the conflict with a murderous volley of heavy javeline, hurled 
upon the foe when a few yards distant, and then, with their short cut-and- 
thrust swords, to hew their way through all opposition ; preserving the 
utmost steadiness and coolness, and obeying we word of command in the 
midst of strife and slaughter with the same precision and alertness as if 
upon parade. ; 

Arminius suffered the Romans to march out of their camp, to furm 
first in line for action, and thenin column for marching, without the show 
of opposition. For some distance Varus was allowed to move on, only 
harassed by slight skirmishes, but struggling with difficulty through the 
broken ground, tke toil and distress of his men being aggravated by heavy 
torrents of rain, which burst upon the devoted legions, as if the an 
gods of Germany were pouring out the vials of their wrath upon the in- 
vaders. But when fatigue and discouragement had begun to betray 
themselves in the Romat ranks, and a spot was reachedwhich Arminius 
had rendered additionally difficult of passage by barricades of hewn trees, 
the fierce shouts of the Germans pealed through the gloom of the forests, 
and in thronging multitudes they assailed the flanks of the invaders, 
pouring in clouds of darts on the encumbered legionaries as they strug- 
gled up the glens or floundered in the morasses, and watching every op- 
portunity of charging through the intervals of the disjointed column, and 
so cutting off the communication between its several brigades; Varus 
now ordered the troops to be countermarched, in the hope of reaching 
the nearest Roman garrison on the Lippe. But retreat was now as im- 
practicable as advance ; and the falling back of the Romans only augment- 
ed the courage of their assailants, and caused fiercer und more frequent 
charges on the flanks of the disheartened army. The Roman officer who 
commanded the cavalry, Numonius Vala, rode off with his squadrons in 
the vain hope of escaping by thus abandoning his comrades. Unable to 
keep together or force their way across the woods and swamps, the 
horsemen were overpowered in detail and slaughtered to the last man 

The Roman infantry still held together and resisted, but more through 
the instinct of discipline and bravery than from any hope of success or 
escape. Varus, after being severely wounded in a charge of the Germans 
against his part of the column, committed suicide to avoid falling into the 
hands of those whom he had exasperated by his oppression. One of the 
lieutenant-generals of the army fell fighting ; the other surrendered to 
the enemy. But mercy to a fallen fue had never been a Roman virtue, 
and those among their ranks who now laid down their arms in hope of 
quarter, drank deep of the cup of saffering which Rome had held to the 
lips of many a brave but unfortunate enemy. The infuriated Germans 
slaughtered their a with deliberate ferocity; and those prison- 
ers who were not hewn to pieces vn the spot, were only preserved to 
perish by a more cruel death in cold blood, — 

The bulk of the Roman army fought steadily and stubbornly, frequent- 
ly repelling the masses of the assailants: but gradually losing the com- 
pactness of their array, and becoming weaker and weaker beneath thein- 
cessant shower of darts and the reiterated assaults of the vigorous and 
unincumbered Germans, at last, in a series of desperate attacks, the col- 
umn was pierced through and through, two of the eagles captured, and 
the Roman host, which on the yester morning had marched forth in such 
pride and might, now broken up into confused fragments, either fell 
fighting beneath the overpowering numbers of the enemy, or perished in 
the swamps and woods in unavailing efforts at flight. Few, very few, 
ever saw again the left bank of the Rhine. One body of brave veterans, 
arraying themselves in a ring on a little mound, beat off every charge of 
the Germans, and prolonged their honourable resistance to the close of 
that dreadful day. The traces of a feeble attempt at ern, a ditch and 
mound attested in after years the spot where the last of the Romans pass- 
ed their night of suffering and despair. But on the morrow this remnant 
also, worn out with hanger, wounds, and toil, was charged by the he 
rious Germans, and either massacred on the spot, or offered up 32 a 
rites at the altars of the terrible deities of the old mythology of the North. 
Never was victory more decisive, never was the liberation ofan op- 
pressed people more instantaneous and complete. Throughout Germany 
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the Roman garrisons were assailed and cut off; and within a few days 
after Varus had fallen the German soil was freed from the foot of an iu- 





er. 

The Germans did not pursue their victory beyond their own territory. 
But thai victory secured at once and for ever the independence of the 
Teutonic race. Rome sent, indeed, her legions again into Germany, to 
parade a temporary superiority; but all hopes of permaaent conquest 
were abandoned by Augustus and his successors. The blow which Ar- 
minius had struck, never was forgotten. Romen fear disguised itself un- 
der the specious title of moderation; and the Rhine became the acknow- 
ledged boundary of the two nations, until the fifth century of our sra, when 
the Germans became again the assailants, and carved with their conquer- 
ing swords the provinces of Imperial Rome into the kingdom of modern 
Europe. 

—— — 


PRINCE METTERNICH. 


The Austrian empire has long been the, most remarkable phenomenon 
of the political world. That empire. so populous and fertile, has ever 
wanted, in the highest degree, that consonance of national manners, and 
that congeniality of national feeling, which are so essential to ease in go- 
verning, and which have so long formed the strength of Great Britain and 
France. Hungary and Bohemia, which form so large a portion of the im- 
periai dominions, have little connexion or conformijy with each other, and 
still less with the remote provinces of Galicia or Lombardy. } 

According, however, as this is the case, so much greater is the credit due 
tothe paternal government, and to the wise minister who has been enabled 
so long to preserve such discordant materials in that contiol whichis 
essential to happiness and prosperity. The long period of tranquillity and 
safety, enjoyed by the various populations of Austria, is the noblest monu- 
ment that could be imagined to commemorate Prince Metternich’s labours ; 
and, whatever happens, that memorial of his wisdom and ot his success 
must ever be enrolled in the pages of history. 28 

It is much to be regretted, for the cause of a steady, in opposition to a 
rash progress, that as abuse creeps into all things human, the long success 
of the old system, and the natural antagonism that must always arise 
between age and youth, between growing principles and decaying powers; 
should have delayed such slight constitutional reforms in this colo ssa! em- 
pire as would have obviated impatience and insistance on the pact of the 
people. The evil of prolonged resistance is that it originates insurrection, 
and thatthen those demands, which in their first furm were of an exceed- 
ingly moderate and constitutional character, are apt to assume arevolu- 
tionary and anarchical aspect. It is not that the excesses of democracy 
are to be anticipated in Austria, to manifest themselves inthe form they 
assume in France. *Both the character of the government and of the peo- 
ple is quite different ; but, unluckily, the nature of the government differs 
in the separate kingdoms of which the empire is made up, and the character 
of the people differs very widely among themse ves. 

The Austrian national character is marked by the same features as that 
of the German nation at large. Sincerity, fidelity, industry, and a love of 
order, are conspicuous in them, and would long since have entitled them to 
fill a distinguished rank in the scaleof European civilisation, had not their 
beneficial operation been counteracted by a deficient system of education, 
an illiterate priesthood, and a stationary government. Madame de Steel 
hassaid of the Germans, that they are a just, constant, and sincere people, 
“divided by the sternness of fendal demarcation, into an unlettered nobility, 
unpolished scholars, and a depressed commonalty.” This does not coincide 
with the impressions we have derived from several visits to Austria in 
modern times. We have seen nothing but ahajpy country with no signs of 
that striking contrast betwixt poverty and riches which offends theeye so 
much in our otherwise favoured island. All the inhabitants, those of the 
capital excepted, appeared to enjoy that happy mediocrity which isthe con- 
sequence ofa gentle and wise administration. It is to be. hoped it will be 
very long ere the Austrian states dream of throwing off their allegiance to 
one of the oldest and noblest houses of Burope; one which has obtained 
for them the power, huppiness, and prosperity, which they have so long 
enjoyed + and one which has so exalted their national character, as to have 

iven fourteen emperors to Germany, besides six kings to Spain, and to 

ave once stood first on the list of European sovereignties. 

That the Imperial power in Austria is in danger, from the ever-stirring 
spirit of democracy, and that this danger is increased by the diversity of 
its governments and people, there is no doubt. Democracy is the great 
moving pow*ramong mankind. It isone of the most active elements 
which work out the progress of the moral world, and general govern- 
ment of Providence. Aristocracy is, on the other hand, the controlling 
and regulating power. As democracy and the lust of conquest is the 
Moving, 80 aristocracy and attachment to property are the steadying 
powers of Nature. Nor is Austria wanting in this power, or deficient in 
this great element of na'ional stability. 

Alison, in his “ History of Europe,” makes a very ingenious remark, 
that the reasovings of the learned, the declamations of tue philanthropic, 
have generally been rather directed against the oppression of sovereigns 
or nobles, than the madness of the people. This, he justly remarks, af- 
ords the most decisive demonstrativn, that the evils flowing from the 
latter are much greater and more acute than those which have originated 
with the former ; but it proves that the former have been so tolerable as 
to have long existed, and therefore have beea long complained of ; where- 
as, those springing from the latter have been iatolerabie, and speedily 

lod to their own abolition. 

Nothing could be more applicable than this remark to the wise and 
moderate government of Prince Metternich. It is impossible to under 
stand or to appreciate the principle on which it was founded without 
entering into details concerning the incongruous political conditions of 
the different kingdoms of which the Austrian Empire was made up of, 
which would carry us far beyond any moderate limits. The Austrian 
Empire contains a greater variety of populations than any other couatry 
in Europe. Germans, Slavonians, Wallachians, Hungarians, Poles, Bohe- 
mians, Croatians, Italians, and other tribes, form a medley population— 
all differiogin their manners, languages, religion, and customs—mutually 
strangers to each other, and having opposite views, interests, aad con. 
stitutions. The Hungarians, Slavonians, Croatians, and Transylvanians, 
are as different from the Austrians, and these, in their turn, from the 
Bohemians, as the British are from the French and Spaniards. It is this 
variety of population, this diversity of language and manners, this colli- 
sion pt Fo at and opinions, tnat so long prevented the Austrian Empire- 
from exerting her whole collected strength, and becoming a match for 
the power of France. Hungary which, with Transylvania, contains as 
large a population as the Prussian monarchy, did not, for example, at the 
downfall of Vienna, supply Austria with more than 100,000 men, wheu 
Prussia had a well-appointed army of 230,000 infantry, and &4 000 cavairy. 
The reason of this lay in the circumstance of the Hungarian government 
being a powerful feudal aristocracy, whu deem every measure which the 
Imperial Government takes against them, without the consent of the 
states, an infringement of the constitation. The Hungarian nobility were, 
like their brethren in France, until 1785. exempted from all taxes, and 
they claimed this exemption as an hereditary right, and an inviolable 
privilege. Bunt, in 1785, they were subjected to a land-tax in common 
with the other subjects of the Austrian Empire ; and as no levies could 
be made without their consent, no ~ ghee granted, this circumstance 
operated much against the house of Austria in its struggles against 
Franc:, 

The States of Hungary are composed of prelates, the higher nobility, 
the lesser nobility, and the deputies of the boroughs. The nobility pos- 
sessed formerly the sole title to hulding land and to public appointmente, 
bat this is now dispated by the free towns, which can do wiat aa indi- 
vidual who is not of the nobility cannot do—that is sue or bring an action 
against a nobleman, and can possess or uphold a citizen in the possession 
of land without a title to nobility. The emperor, who must swear to the 
Constitution in the presence of the people in the open air, when he re- 
ceives from the hands of the primate the crown of St. Stephen, is the 
constitativnal president of the Diet, but he generally delegates the repre- 
sentation to one of the archdukes, who is called Prince Palatine. A!- 
though the actual Palatine—the Archduke Stephen, forfeited for a time 
much of his popularity by attempting so grave a coup d'etat as the disso- 
lution of the Diet, there are still hopes that the people who so bravely 
upheld Maria Theresa on the throne of her ancestors will not prefer 
a feudal t; ranny or democratic anarchy, toa wise and tempered munar- 
chical constitution. 

The Bohemiaus who are of Slavonic origin, are it is well known, more 
partiat to the Hungarians than to the Austrians or Germans. The power 
of the sovereign bas been hitherto much greater in Bohemia than in 
Hungary, for it comprised the legis ative as well as the executive de- 
partment. Bohemia is the most flourishing of all ihe Austrian provinces, 
whether we look to education or to the labours of productivs indasiry. 
It is als» essentially the country of Protestantism. Prague was the city 


of Jerome and Jobn Huss. The Bohemians deman ‘, with the rest of the 
Austrian German States, reforms in the system of adininistration, natioual 
rights, freedom of the press, an increase of provincial liberties, and 
above all, the expulsion of a horde of public functiouaries who are the 
banes and the carse of the Austrian Empire; bat there is every reason to 
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believe and to hope that the efficacy of regular habits, and of a compact, 
educated, and thiuking population, will preserve Bohemia from the evils 
of democracy, or from a dismemberment from that paternal government 
which is at the present moment almost solely upheld in the seat of its 
power by the affections uf the people. . 

Austria, Silesia, Moravia,and Transylvania are nearly similarly cir- 
cumstanced as Bohemia, only that the latter is far behind hand in point 
of civilisation, the chief commerce being still in the hands of tae Greeks 
and Armenians. In Galicia or Austrian Poland, the common people are, 
in consequence of their ancient political bondage, ignorant, idle, dirty, 
and oppressed in the highest degree. The lower nobility are scarcely to 
be distinguished from the peasants ; and the higher nobility, when refi- 
ned and educated, partake more ef the French character than of the soli« 
dity of the Germaas. ‘There is not much room here for the working of 
constitutional reform; Galicia waats a8 yet many of the most material 
elements of civilisation before it can thiuk of self.government It is 
needless to enter into the condition of the other Austrian States. At the 
present moment national rights, and provincial liberties, are the foremost 
objects with all classes of the population. The intensity of this feeling is 
increased to an extent of which we can scarcely form an idea, by the 
existence in these old feudal countries of seignorial dues, of a system of 
forced laboar and other remnants of barbarous times, long since extinct 
in western Europe, but which in Wurtemberg and Galicia have already 
produced a peasants’ war, and which now threaten all Austrian Germany 
with a formidable agrarian agitatiou. 


1n Lombardy, there is every reason to believe thit Austrian domina- 
tion must give way before the aroused sentiment of nationality. There 
was only oue to whom the people of Italy looked to after Pius I[X., to 
support them in an effort for national regeneration, and that was the king 
of the men of Piedmont and Savoy. Nor has Charles Albert disappointed 
their hopes ; backed by the Republic of France, he has gallantly thrown 
himeel! into thefield of contest with the Emperor of Germany. In Aus- 
tria Proper, by espousing the cause of a timely reform, much may yet be 
done. All that Austria demands is more political freedom, less adminis- 
trative control, and above al!, more national institutions. Itis true that 
a despotic government may consider the granting these as opening the 
floodgates efdemocracy. But this is not always the case. Early conces- 
sions may most effectually ward off anarchy. The states which might 
still be inclined to wait until a system of government could be devised 
which might conciliate their common interests and their separate institu- 
tions, may, if long resisted, enforce their demands at all hazards to the 
empire. 

That Prince Metternich has already relied too long on the torpor of 
the capital—that the imperial goverument has been too long rocked by 
the comfortable assurance, that all popular movements only came to ex- 
pire at the gates of Vienna, recent events have now fully shown. It only 
remaips then by early concessions to win the popular confidence and to 
command the popular atfections. Some time back an author before quoted 
—Alison—said, ‘‘ No community need be afraid of going far astray which 
treads in the footsteps of Rome and Englard.” And the same author who 
believes that all etforts at social amelioration will be ultimately shattered 
by that principle of haman corruption which always comes in to blast 
the best hopes of the friend of humanity, still takes a just pride in that su- 
perior love of moderation and order which so pre-eminently distinguish- 
es this country, and which not having failed at this crisis, ought surely 
now by that history which is “ philosophy teaching by example” attest 
to the continental states that a constitutional monarchy is the most solid 
of all political fabrics ; and the one which, by opening to the people le- 
gal and constitutional modes of redress. is most etlectually opposed to the 
excesses of democratic turbulence and anarchy. 

Of the few great ministers whose functions have been extended to al. 
most the utmost limits of absolute power, and at the same time have been 
protracted beyond, the ordinary duration of biuman liie—who have lived 
in the long and secure administration of one of the greatest empires on 
the earth, and who retained that bigh and responsible position amidst 
events ofinfivite magnitude and variety—none are so remarkable nor 
more illustrious, than Prince Metternich. 

Prince Metternich was born at Coblentz, on the 15th of May, 1773, of 
an ancient house, which had in former ages given more than one elector 
to the Archbishoprics of Mayence and of Treves. The career of the 
young diplomatist, for he appears to have been born to the profession, 
commenced at the Congress of Radstadt, and he rose in it with such rapi- 
dity, that in 1806, after the conclusion of the peace at Presburg, he was 
selected for the important post of Austrian ambassador in Paris. Upon the 
dectaration of war in 1809 he hastened to join the imperial Court, which 
had taken refuge, after the battle of Wagram, at the fortress of Komorn, in 











Hungary. Metternich was at this event{ul period appointed to succeed 
Count Stadion as minister of foreign «ffairs, and he inaugurated his minis- 
terial power by concluding a treaty far less humiliating than was antici- 
pated, and the cause for which only became public when the rising diplg- 
matist was heard to be on his way to Paris, with the daughter of the Em- 
peror of Germany, as a sacrifice to the imperial power of France. But al- 
though Metternich thus completed with his own hands the not very exalt- 
ed task which he had undertaken, it is certain that he ever entertained a 
strong dislike and hatred to the representative of the French Republic. 

It was not, however, till the fortunes of Napoleon were on the decline, 
that Metternich ventured to show these feelings. When the flower of the 
French army had perished in Russia, when Alexander was resolved upon 
reprisals, when the King of Prussia had been roused to resistance, and 
even the French marshal, Bernadotte, then Crown Price of Sweden, had 
with singular ingratitude leagued against his master—then alone was 
Prince Schwarzenburg sent forth, not only at the head of the Austrian 
force, but in command of the whole imperial army. We had occasion only 
lately, in a notice of Mr. Tourgueneff’s interesting memoirs in the New 
Monthly Magazine, to detail at length, how the impetuosity of Alexander 
had always to take a lead of the pradential tactics of the Austrian general, 
and how little the policy of Metternich did really second that of the Steins 
and Hardenbergs of the day. The battle,of Leipsic, however, by establish- 
ing the freedom of Germany, won for the diplomatist the dignity of prince 
of the empire. 

Prince Metternich took a prominent and active part in the conferences 
and negotiations which preceded and accompanied the invasion of Fiance 
by the Allied Army. He signed the treaty of Paris, by which Germany 
was made a league of independe.t states, and he proceeded thence to Eng- 
lann, upon which occasion the University of Oxfora conferred on him an 
honorary degree. Prince Metternich, who was then in his forty-second 
year was chosen, upon the opening of the Congress of Vienna, to preside 
over its deliberations; and this species of presidency in the diplomatic af- 
fairs of Europe is generally admitted to have been conceded to the illustri- 
ous diplomatist, as much out of deference to his personal abilities, as out 
of consideration for his being the representative of the imperial court. 
With no principle was Prince Metternich more thoroughly imbued, than 
with the disastrous effect of democratic influences on society. In this, he 
was seconded by his able colleague, Gentz. The consequence was, that 
the promises of constitutional liberty and of national unity, advocated by 
Stein, Hardenberg, and afew others, received no developement at the 
Congress of Vienna. The national opinion of a free constitution, as ex- 
pressed by the most eminent jurists and philosophers of Germany, demand- 
ed nothing more than has long existed in this country—representative as- 
semblies invested with true legislative power, the judicial institution of 
jury trial, and the freedom of the press. Jn the act of the German conie-; 
deracy, concluded at the Congress of Vienna. it was enacted that, ‘in all 
states of the confederacy, a representative constitution is to take place.” 
But the moment of danger past, the rulers forgot their promises, or at least 
took care never to fulfil them. In the natural horror of democratic excesses, 
Austria, especially, has hitherto always avoided allowing the slightest ad- 
mixture of popular rights with a purely aristocratic and imperial form of 
government. 

With such a diversity of forms of government, as Prince Metternich was 
called upon to mould to the desired form, the task was one of a most for- 
midable character. Still he proceeded in his legislative labours with 
such steady and vigorons energy that he not only overcame all obstacles, 
but for a long time he obtained for the system of the Austrian cabinet an 
indisputable supremacy over the councils of Europe. 

The struggle for the independence of Greece, and the intervention of 
the Christian powers in favour of that oppressed nation, for the first time 
placed the policy of Prince Metternich at variance with that of the wes- 
tern states of Europe. It was probably owing to this circumstance that 
Austria did not exhibit more national or imperial energy when Russia was 
allowed, at the conclusion of the war with Turkey, to establish its ascen- 
dency in Moldavia and Wallachia, and to obtain possession of the chief 
navigable mouth of the Danube—a result of the treaty of Adrianople, of 
which Austria never ceases every day to feel the deep grievance and an- 
noyance. ; 

The French Rev ‘en ~ 1830 restored the three courts of eastera 
Enrope to their original common intimacy and interests. But Louis 
Philippe soon made known to the Austrian minister that. while constitu 
tional rights should be respected in Franee, all necessary measures would 





felt once more at ease. He was enabled in conjunction with Prussia to 
crush every symptom of popular excitement in Germany; he occupied 
Northern Italy with troops, Austrian Poland was oppressed more than 
ever, and he expended vast sums in enabling Don Carlos to carry on a 
contest in Spain in the name of legitimacy. . 

But in the meantime, the progress of a material civilisation had been 
doing more, probably, than any thing else, to undermine the old order of 
things. The opening of the Danube to the Anglo-Hungariau steamboats, 
the connexion of Trieste with Vienna, and of the capital with Prague 
and Northern Germany, by railroads, have had a great influence on the 
social conditions of the empire. ‘Ihe vast natural resources and the in. 
dustry of the people, have marched on in advance of an inert government, 
The strength and unity which Prince Metternich had given to the motle 
and heterogeneous states, has been gradually undermined. But, above all, 
the movement taken by Prussia, to give a more liberal character to Ger. 
man institutions, and the accession of Pius 1X. to the papal throne, have 
largely contributed to hasten the downfall of the Metternich policy. The 
example of the Revolution of Frence completed the overthrow of the 
illustrious statesman—the last almost of his class and order—sprung from 
a family which preserved the strict traditions of he German aristocracy, 
trained in the ideas which have always been most effective against the 
encroachments of democracy, and fortified by forty years’ power and ex- 
perience. 

The progress of liberal opinions in Austria will, it has been stated, in. 
sure peace, by anticipating any opposition that might have arisen under 
the old system to the progress of democracy elsewhere, but there is no 
depending for a moment on peace acquired by such concessions. In the 
meantime, the King of Prussia, as the champion of the liberal monarchical 
party, and the candidate for imperial rule, has pledged himself to obtain 
from the confederate sovereigns all the great conditions of national unity, 
Germany, it is said, is to become a federal not a leagued state. Her affairs 
are to be governed by the deliberations of a senate, chosen in part from 
the constitutional bodies which will exist in all the separate states of 
Germany. Asupreme court of judicature is to be attached to this na- 
| tional power. All restrictions are to be removed from the communica- 
' tions of intelligence, of trade, and of locomotion, amongst the whole Ger- 

man people. The press throughout Germany is to be free, One universal 
| Zollverein is to extend its laws from the shores of the Baltic to those of 
the Adriatic; an uniform system of money, weights, post-oflice, &c., is to 
| be established, and a common flag is to be adopted for the nation, by sea 
| and by land. 

But while Prussia thus marches in front of the popular movement, the 
Emperor Ferdinand has been no less received in the densely-crowded 
streets of Vienna with deafening shouts and acclamations. The people 
took the horses from the carriage of the Archduke Stephen, on his return 
| from Hungary, and drew it themselves into the palace. Even at Prague 
the timely concessions of the emperor are said to have produced the hap- 
piest éffect. 

It will remain to be seen, then, which of the rival claims, of the house 
of Hapsburg, and that of Brandenburg, will be most readily entertained at 
the general congress of sovereigns to be held at Dresden. The right of 
seniority and of precedence undoubtedly lies with Ferdinand; the liberal 
tendencies of Frederick William IV. have, however, as well as bis popu- 
lar concessions at a moment of great emergency, placed him at the head 
of a purely national movement; and, perhaps, when we consider the su- 
perior education and civilisation united to, or rather resulting from, the 
Protestant tendencies of Northern Germany, we must be prepared to yield 
to the course of events which will re-establish the ancient Germanic so- 
vereignty under the representative of the electors of Brandenburg, and 
the successor of the Teutonic knights, to the long-time stationary sway of 
the descendants of the great Rudolph. 








SKETCHES OF MODERN LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. 


From a paper entitled a Graybeard’s Gossip. 

Barnes, Editor of The Times Newspaper, his Night B vouac in the Snow on Syden- 
ham Common—His Preparations tor writing Literary Essays in Early Life—Barron 
Field—His soccesstul Emendation of a_ Passage in Shakespeare—Accompanies the 
Writer to the Lakes—Mr. Wordsworth—Southey and his Mode o! Living at Keswick 
—his Mental Alienation. 

My next brief notice will be devoted to ‘Thomas Barnes, one of my 
literery acquaintance, whose name will probably be quite unknown to 
the reader, though bis writings, I suspect, have been much more ex- 
tensively resd than those of any author whom I have already mentioned, 
or mav hereafier intr duce, for he became for many years one of the edi 
tors of the Times newspaper, and may claim, I believe, the very question 
able honour of being the old and original ‘* Salmoneus,”’ or Birmingham 
“thunderer,” of that journal. Well educated, a good classical scholar 
possessing aclear and vigorous intellect, with a ready command of ner 
vous language, he would have been eminently qualified for his office, if 
his prejudices, his petulance, and his want of refinement, as well as of 
consistent political principle, had not betrayed him into tergiversations, 
which he endeavoured to defend by vulgar and violent invective. It was 
said of Dr. Johnson, that when his pistol missed fire, he knocked you 
dowa with the butt end; and it might have been urged against Barnes, 
that, when his arguments failed to make a hit, he betook himeelf to 
brickbats and bludgeons. Readers there are, who, when perusing sach 
ruffian sallies, will sapiently exclaim, ‘‘ What power, what strength, 
what command of language !”” but they might always witness similar dis- 
plays, and in a still higher perfection, by betaking themselves to Billings- 

ate. . 

. Initiation into the old Egyptian and Eleusinian mysteries, and even in- 
to the modern tomfoolery of Freemasonry, has been always understood 
to involve some peri! to the probationer; but few, 1 suspect, ever paid 
more dearly than did Barnes for his inauguration as a member of tbe Sy- 
denham confraternity, At that time he was a man of intemperate habits, 
ever willing to pronounce Macbeth’s malediction upon the wine-bibber 
who “ first cries hold-—enough !” and loving to wind up the night with 
rummers uf brandy-and-water, as exuberantly filled as if 


He still would have the liquor swim 
An inch or two above the brim. 


Thus bad he indulged one night, until a very late hour, when be bade 
us adieu, and retired, as we thought, to the village inn, where a bed had 
been engaged for him, our host's cottage being quite full. Half an hour 
had elapsed, when a buy came from the hostelry, to inquire whether the 
were to sit up any longer for the gentleman, who had never made his 
appearance, and might not, perhaps, intend to do 80, as such a heavy 
snow bad fallen. Not less alarmed than sorprised at this intelligence, our 
kind-hearted host and his servant, each provided with a lantern, imme- 
diately sallied forth in search of our missing friend, and were furtunately 
enabled to track his footsteps past the inn, to a drift beneath a bush upon 
the open common, where they found him lying down, endeavouring he 
pull the enow over his body, and indistinctly muttering, “ I can t get the 
countorpane over me!—I can’t get the counterpane over me: | Sober 
as he had seemed when he quitted the cottage, the cold night air must 
have produced a sudden and complete intoxication, the result of rr 
might have proved fatal, had he not been rescued in the nick or = 
from his perilous predicament. Dearly, however, as we have a we y 
intimated. did he pay for this most inauspicious first 2 pe at y- 
denbam. A frightful attack of rheematism crippled him for ss 7 8 
and as many years elapsed before he fully shook off the effects of this Bae 
chanalian bivouac. ‘ lead 
Severe, however, as was the lesson, it did not correct bis addiction ~ 
deep potations. While I was part proprietor of the Champion ga | 
newspaper, he was engaged to write a series of critical essays on our lea ; 
ing poets and novelists, which he did, under the appropriate signature o 
“ Srrava,” with whose “ Prolusiones’ the scholastic reader will not be 
unfamiliar. The series embraced most of the eminent bards, living and 
dead, from Campbell and Rogers back to Milton, Shakspeare, and *%) 
cer; but of the novelists the list was scanty, beginning and ending, if 
mistake not, with Mrs. Opie and Miss Edgeworth. ‘These papers dis, 
played great acumen as well as 4 delicate taste; and though the writer, 
entertaining very decided opinions a8 to the merits of the different au- 
thors, expressed them with a correspondent frankness, bis unfavourable 
verdicts were free from the rude dogmatism and scurrility that disgraced 
his angry ebuliitions when be became “ the thunderer,”’ . 
As these papers excited a good deal of attention, end were deeme 
tighly advantageous to the paper, it became a matter of i portance to 
uae their regular appearance, an object not easily altained wilh a 
writer whose habi s were rarely temperate and never methodical. After 
several complaints of his irregularity, he bimself suggested a scheme by 
which we might be guaranteed against future disappointment; and it 
proved perfectly saccessful, though i did not at first present a very pro- 
mising appearance. Writing materials were placed upon a table by his 
bedside, together with some volumes of the author whom he was to re- 
view, for the purpose of quotations, for he was already fuliy imbued with 
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At his customary hour he retired to rest, 
+ otis lee to be-called at four o'clock in the morning, when he 
arose with a bright, clear, and vigorous intellec’, and, ogee ot A p- 
plying himself to his task, achieved it with a completeness and rapi ny 
that few could equal, and which none, perhaps, could have surpassed. 
Be it recorded, to bis infinite praise, that in later life he must have to- 
tally conquered all the bad habits to which [ have alluded, for perhaps 
there is no human occupation which requires more incessant industry 
and rigorous temperance than that of editor of the T'imes. Eventually 
he became one of the shareholders of that stupendous journal, and died, 
as I have heard, in the ssession of ahandsome fortune. If my memory 
fail me not, | first met bim at a tenter-ground in Southwark, kept by a 
relation of Mr. Alsager, who subsequently became associated with him, 
as coutributor of the city article to the 7'imes, and whose melancholy end 
will be fresh in the recollection of my readers. . ae 

With none of the Sydenbam associates of my early life did I maintain 
80 long and so intimate a friendship as with Barron Field, our intercourse 
being constant while he remained atthe bar in England, and our corres 

ondence being uninterrupted during the many years that he resided 
abroad in the exercise of his judicial functions. Honourable and upright 
in the discharge of his public duties, steadfast and cordial in his attach- 
ments, thie kind-hearted and intelligent man occasionally impaired the 
effect of his many good qualites by a certain dogmatism, the natural re- 
sult of his long residence among a colonial population, where his su- 
periority both of rank and information — and perhaps necessi 
tated, some assumption of superiority, and some imperiousoess of manner. 
In this instance, as in several others, [ have noticed that a lengthened 
expatriation, tending to place a man in the position of a foreigner, bot 
only leaves him in ignoraut of much that has recently occupied public 
attention, and so far disqualifies him for general conversation, but renders 
an adaptation to the different tone of social manners in England exceed- 
ingly difficult, by engendering a colonial rusticity, if the phrase may be 
allowed, whichZdoes not easily harmonize witb metropolitan urbanity. 
My friend’s claims to be enrolled among my literary acquaintance were 
not very extensive. He prepared and edited the “ Memoirs of James 
Hardy Vaux,” a notorious London thief, whose adventures, related by 
himself, formed a very interesting, and by no means uninstructive, nar- 
rative. In the year 1825 were published, “‘ Geographical Memoirs of 
New South Wales,” containing a valuable body of statistical and general 
information, part of which was supplied, and the whole edited by Barron 
Field. In 1843, he printed, for private distribution, a few pieces in verse, 
entitled, “ Spanish Sketches,” suggested by his travels in that country ; 
and as truth is my friend, even more than Plato, I must confess my re- 
gret that he did not suppress them, for the gods had not made him poe- 
tical, his ear appearing to have been absolutely insensible to the requisite 
rhythm of verse. WhenI add that he was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Shakspeare and Wordsworth, it will be seen that a man may possess a 
pure taste and ardent love, without a particle of genius for poetry. So 
profound was his admiration of Wordsworth, that for many years he had 
diligently prepared materials for his literary life, and as 1 know that the 
manuscript had been revised and corrected by the laureate himself, I 
trust thatso valuable and authentic a memoir will have been preserved. 
He himself was a careful, though not very discriminating hourder of 
manuscripts, for at his death it was foand that he had garnered up a mass 
of my letters, extending over more than a quatter of a century, which his 
executor, at my request, kindly committed to the flames. 

Asa worshipper of our great national bard, Field not only published a 
most ingenious essay upon his sonnets, in illustration of his private life, 
but became a member of the Shakspeare Society, editing several of their 
republications, more especially an old collegiate play of “ Richard the 
Third,” in Latin, which from the various contractions used in the original, 
he had no little;trouble in deciphering. His last editorial task was, 
‘“‘ Fortune by Land and Sea; a Tragi-comedy, by Thomas Heywood and 
William Rowley.” In ultempted emendations of Shakspeare’s text, 
where the obscurity of that usually lucid writer suggested the probability 
of some omission or typographical error, Field took great delight, and I 
hever remember to have seen him in such a state of excitement as when 
he had discovered a new, and certainly a most happy reading, in the last 
act of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” It will be recollected that in 
the interlude by Pyramus and Thisbe, performed by the clowns, Suug, 
the joiner, apprehensive that the lion’s bide in which he is attired might 


— sume of the female spectators, thus considerately addresses 
them— 


You, ladies, you whose gentle hearts do fesr 
Tbe smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
May now, perchance, both quake and tremble bere, 
When lion rovgh in wildest rage doth roar— 
Then know that I, one Snug, the joiner, am 
A lioz fell, nor else no liou’s dam. 


That after thus expressly repudiating his leonine character he should 
proclaim himself “ a lion fell,” involves a contradiction, which immedi- 
ately disappears if, at Field's felicitous suggestion, we add a single letter, 
and read—‘‘a lion’s fell,” the latter word, in Shakspeare’s time, being 
currently used for a hide, and being still retained in our term of fel!mon- 
ger for a skinuer. For this emendation its suggester firmly believed 
that his name would be carried down to posterity among the fortunate 
annotators, and [ am most happy to give him a month’s lift on the jour- 
ney by recording his discovery in the pages of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine! 

In the summer of 1827 my friend accompanied me on an excursion to 
the English Lakes and Edinburgh, a trip which has impressed upon my 
mind many pleasant and indelible reminiscences, though it commenced 
rather inaaspiciously, for on arriving at Rydal Mount we had the great 
mortification of finding that Mr. Wordsworth was absent from home 
Two summers ago I was more fortunate, for the patriarch ofour literature 

assed a few days at Leamington, where I was then residing. and kindly 

onoured me with two longjand most interesting visits, a/bo lapide notandi 
Oh! how truly venerable, I had almost said how sublime, is the green old 
age of a virtuous and enlightened man! Who that had listened to his 
discourse, who that has marked his hale and animated aspect, who that 

had noticed his upright car: iage and vigorous gait, could have surmised 
that ke was so deeply stricken in years? Most gratifying was it to hear 
from his own mouth that he still walked out every day, regar‘less of 
Weather, and that he could stroll six or eight miles without fatigue. 
When I saw him thus starting from his home, apparently unconscious of 
the pouring rain, he reminded me of Bacon, who, upon similar occasions, 
would take off his hat, that he might feel the +pirit of the universe des- 
cending upon bim. Not so far did the laureate carry bis homuge to the 
Breat goddess; but it did seem to me that his life long and profound 
Sympathy with nature had rendered him impervious to her changefal 
Visitations, Or that the universal mother refused to exercise any balefal 
and unbenign influence upon so devoted a son. Long muy he live to 
Prove that genius and goodness can shake off the usaal concomitants of 
senility—* like dew-drops from the lion’s mane !” 

From the residence of the present laureate we 

'§ distinguished and lamented predecessor, the 
Keswick. Not without a respectful emotion did I push back the swing- 
gate, giving access to the large rambling garden in which his house was 
Situated; not without a reverent curiosity did [ gaze upon the books, of 
Wich his collection was so large that they overflowed their appropriate 
Teceptacles, and thickly lined tne sides of the stairs up which we as- 
ended. What array of powdered lacqueys, what parade of glittering 
Soldiers, what saluting flourish of drums and trumpets half so honouring 
pak so grand, as thus to be silently ushered into the presence of the 
sem lectually crowned laureate, through a double column of sages, phi- 

where, and poets, gathered from every age and every clime ? Truly 

caer a dignified reception, but it rather tended to make my spirit 
qual at the thought of maintaining a conversation with a man whose 


natura} 


ly exu p : Pag 
ountainy, beraut mind was replenished from so many additional 


roceeded to that of 
ate Dr. Southey, at 


und tttdsome apartment, forming both a library and sitting-room, we 
trivial eve — surrounded by a portion of bis charming family. Of 
Uetion ie avanee retain the specific date, but the hunour of an intro- 
curred on ng perp a writer will excuse my recording that it oc- 
ab chene r iret day of July. I have not forgotten his telling me that 
wes elite “0 early a period for Visiting the Lakes, as the weather 
aeeertions A aps seniee at that season; and fully did the skies coufirm bis 
pate” 4 it or almost incessantly during the whole of iny stay at 
bei ane — or mists, however, | ted my sight of the 
Tienced, woe pe could be more cordial than fhe reception I expr- 
bled him to p br te eye and sharp intelligent features might have ena- 
tially grieuion bos ” a younger man thai he really was, had not bis par- 
to share the neuen vetrayed the touches of age. His limbs, too, seemed 
quiring Rr ion of bis mind, for the course of our conversation re- 
mops Chirk “as . > some particular book, he ran with agility up the rail- 
rr ate te iad rapidly pushed bef re him fur the purpose, ard in 
© ox P veer Upon it. Oue of his daughters assured me that he knew 
act position of every volume in his library, extensive as it was. 


from the multifarious reading displayed in “ The Doctor,” the volumes of 
which are but so many common-place books of uncommon reading. 

We parsed the following evening at his bouse, the conversation geno- 
rally taking a literary tura, and though | cannot recall its particular 
subjects, [remember to have brought away with me an impression— 
perhaps an erroneous, perhaps a presumptuous one—that he betrayed 
occasionally more party spirit than was quite becoming. If I had not 
been too diffident, in such a presence, to disclose my own opinions he 
might, perhaps, have reciprocated the thought. Old age has taught me 
to abjure all dogmatism; to distrust my own sentiments; to respect 
those of others wherever they are sincerely entertained. That so good, 
so kind-hearted a man as Southey should write with so much acrimony, 
not to say bitterness, whenever he became subject to a political or reli- 
gious bias, has excited surprise in mavy persons who did not reflect that 
his residence in a remote country town, surrounded by a little coterie of 
admirers, whose ready and submissive assent confirmed him in all his 
prejudices and bigoted notions, must have had a perpetual tendency to 
arrest his mind and to prevent its moving forward with the general march 
of intellect and liberality. As a public writer, for such might he be 
deemed from his intimate connexion with the Quarterly Review, he 
should have resided in the metropolis. [ have already noticed the inju- 
rious effect of a long expatriation upon manners; and though Southey 
never left England, his self-banishmeut from London imparted a degree 
of rigid austerity to his mind, and literally accounted for its want of ora 
banity. Wordsworth, all whose sympathies are with nature, rather than 
with towered cities and the busy haunts of mez, is in his proper element 
among lakes and mountains; but a critic and a writer, whuse business it 
is “ to catch the manners living as they rise,” should always reside in a 
capital city. 

Southey made another and astill more unfortunate mistake when he 
appropriated to himself the device of in labore quies—when he maintained 
and acted upon the theory, that change of mental labour is equivalent to 
rest, and that if be alternated between history, poetry, and criticism, he 
would not require any relaxation or repose. For any man this would 
have been a perilous error, but for one whose sequestered life, however 
charming might have been his domestic circle, admitted little other social 
enjoyment and allowed hardly any varieties of amusement, a long course 
of such monotonous labour could not fail to prove doubly hazardous, But 
a few more years had been thus passed when the whole sympathising 
world had occasion to deplore the truly melancholy results produced by 
this unmitigated over exertion of the intellectual faculties ; when, to use 
= words of his widow, the fiat had gone forth, and “ all wasin the 

ust !” 

In 1828, long before this calamity, I forwarded him alittle work, of 
which he immediately acknowledged the recepiion in a truly gratifying 
letter. Most justifiably might I present a copy of it tothe reader upon 
the sole ground that every unpublished writing from such a pen must be 
acceptable; but I will frankly confess that I have an additional motive, 
and that /audaro a laudati, viro is an honour which I cannot consent to 
forego, when I have such an excusable opportunity for claiming it. 

“ Keswick,6 Nov., 1828. 

“ Dear Sir,—The book which your obliging leter of the 28:h lust an- 
nounced, arrived yesterday afternoon, and having this morning finished 
the perusal, [can thank you for it more satisfactorily than if the gratifica- 
tion were still an expected one. You have completely obviated every ob- 
jection that could be made to the choice of scriptural scenes and manners, 
and you must bave taken great pains ae well as great pleasure in making 
youreelf so well saqediotell with both. In power of design and execution 
this book has often reminded me of Martin’s pictures, who has succeeded 
in more daring attempts than ever artist before him dreamt of. I very 
much admire the whole management of the love story. 

“* The only fault which [ have felt wasawant of repose. How it could 
have been introduced I know not, but it would have been a relief. There 
isa perpetual excitement of scenery and circumstances evea when the 
story isat rest, and the effect of this upon me bas been something like that 
of the first day in London, after two or three years at Keswick. Young 
readers will not feel this, but as we advance in life, we learn to like re- 
pose even in our pleasures. 

“Do me the favour to accept a copy of my ‘ Colloquies,’ when they 
shall be published, (as I expect) in January. Though tbey contain some 

things which possibly may notaccord with your opinions, there is, I think 
much more with which you will find yourself in agreement, and the prints 
and descriptive portions may remind you of a place which I am glad to 
remember that you have visited. 

** My wife and daughters thank you for what will be their week’s even- 
ing pleasure. So does my pupil and play-fellow, Cuthbert, who, | am 
glad to say, feeds upon books a8 voraciously as I did at his age. 

** Believe me, dear sir, 
“ Yours, with sincere respect, 
“ ROBERT SOU rHEY,” 


—< 





That he possessed few, if any, which be bad not consulted, is evident! ‘ You don’t mean the rules, or a walk through the court, do you?” im- 


quired the moody tea-drinker. 

“Nota bit of it,” replied Captain Rhatigan ; “it’s little good you'd 
getof the rales; rules and regulations were never mede for the like of 
you, Fred. And as to the court, if you did get though it, even in three 
years’ time, you’d be worse off when you came out than when you went 


“Faith, I hardly know,” said bitz-Mortimer. ‘Tobe worse off than 
[am now would be a difficult matter.” . 

“ Very likely,” returned his triend, coolly; “ bat I don’t think your 
situation would be improved by a three-years’ residence in the Queen’s 
Bench, unless, indeed, the chief commissioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court should take @ fancy to you during your examination, and leave you 
all his property when he dies."’ 

“ What the devil, then, do you recommend?” suid Fitz-Mortimer, al- 
most angrily. ‘“ I wish you would speak out.” 

“ Oh, then, if it’s speaking out you want, here’s at it. It’s likea plange 
in the water in frosty weather,—the first shock is everything. Hold your 
breath, and you'll bear it. You must get married!” 

“I don’t see how that would help me.”’ 

“Notif you gota fortune with your wife 1” 

“A fortune, yes; but is that very likely, when,—d—n this old dress 
ing-gown,—I’ve scarcely a coat to my back.” 

“The more reason, Fred, why you should make the attempt.”” 

“No doubt of that. I never wanted one more,” 

“ Which ?1—a wife or a coat ?” 

“ Whichever you please, as the showman says; but, granting the ne 
cessity, hew is a wile aitainable?” 

“ Listen, Fred, and mark my words. You must advertise |" 

“ Advertise!” ; 

“Yes, you must advertise for a wife. You won't be the first that has 
done so by many hundreds. I have done it myself,” continued Captain 
Rhatigan, drawing himself up and burying his chia in his stock ; “ that 
is to say, I have done the same thing. I once answered an advertise 
ment.” 

“ And what came of it? I never knew you had been married.” 

“IT never was, my dear fellow, but I might have been if circumstances 
had been propitious.” 

“ When and where did this happen ?” 

“ You shall bear. When first I was put on half pay, I passed a seasom 
in London, divided, it must be confessed, between my lodgings in Nor- 
thumberland-court, where | slept and breakfasted—Ruper'-street, where 
I dined—Offley’s and the Coal-hole, where I passed the eveniog—and @ 
certain house in Jermyn-street, where | finished the night at roulette, un- 
til roulette nearly finished me. I then went to Jersey to get brandy cheap 
and economise. The brandy was cheap enough for that matter, but 
there was a knot of us—Taylor, of ours—Maurphy, of the Bays—Hacket, 
of the dirty half-hundredth—and a few more, and somehow or other we 
made up the difference—took it, you'll say—in the quantity we consum- 
ed, so that when quarter-day came round, we found ourselves just as 
much to the bad as ever. Lord knows how it would have ended, but one 
five day, as I was just stepping into a boat to take a pleasant sail, a ras- 
cally bailiff put his hand on my shoulder, and I knocked him down and 
put out to sea. . 

The owner of the boat told me I should be banished for the offence, and 
so I was; but as this happened to suit me, [ went across to Granville, 
and for the next year or two drew my half pay through the consul at St, 
Malo, living sometimes there and sometimes at Lannion, where fishing 
and shooting are more easily h.d. I got tired of this at last, and having 
scraped together a few pounds—for one can’t spend money in Brittany 
live how you will—I made a start of it tor Yaris, A Frenchman who can 
keep himself out of the sugar he steals at the Cafes, may make it out very 
well there, on next to nothing at all; but a fellow with a good appetite, 
accustomed to his bottle, and inclined to amuse himself as a foreigner 
generally does, stands but a poor chance of making it out on half-pay, 
and, by Jabus, I got no richer than I did in Jersey : that is to say, L found 
myself getting poorer. One morning, as I was shaving—that's the time 
for thinking over one’s affairs, Fred, only it’s rather dangerous if you hap- 
pen to be very much in debt-and wondering what would turn up next, 
my eye fell upon a bit of newspaper, a French one, which [ was just 
going to wipe my razor on, and fixed on an adverlisement headed‘ Mar- 
iage. ‘* Marriage!’ says I, ‘ that’s the very thing for you, Tim Rhatigan, 
if the lady has got the wherewithal.’ Sol took upthe paper to see wuat 
it was allabout, I'll not say much for my accents picked up at Cambrai 
with the army of occupation, and improved in Jersey and Brittany, but, 
for aknowledge of the language, you may trust me tobe interpreter at 
head-quarters. What I read was as follows :— 

« ¢ Ancienne Maison St. Marc—patented by the government, No. 8, Rue 
des Culonnes, at the corner of the Rue de la Bourse, established for nego- 
tiations of marriage. Persons desirous of being married, may, with per- 
fect confidence, address themselves to Madame St. Marc. Her position in 





When all England was plunged into grief by the intelligence that one 
of its finest minds had fallen into ruia, the writer of these notices pub- 
lished ** A Dirge for a living Poet,” the first stanzas of which he will 
take the liberty of repeating as an appropriatetermination to the present 

aper— 
wid What! shall the mind of bard—historian—sage, 
Be prostrate laid upon oblivion’s bier ? 
Shall darkness quench the beacon of our age 
“ Without the meed of one melodious tear ?” 
Will none, with genius like his own, 
Mourn the fine intellect o’erthrown 
That died in giving birth to deathless heirs ? 
Are worthier Voices mute 7—then I, 
The Mase’s humblest votary, 
Will poar my wailfual diege and sympathising prayers. 


a 
ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Part. I.—nHOW CAPTAIN RHATIGAN TRIED HIS LUCK} WHAT CAME 
OF 1T; AND HOW FITZ MURTIMER FOLLOWED HIS ADVICE. 


“ Upon my life, Fred,” said Captain Rhatigan, at breakfast one morn- 
ing in a friend’s lodgings, balancing, as he spoke, an anchovy on his fork, 
with an air of profound reflection, as if he were weighing the fish and the 
merits of some difficult question in opposite scales; “ upon my life, there’s 
uo other way for you” (here the anchovy disappeared ); ‘“ yes, you must 
make up your mind to it. 1 dun’ care if I do take another, they harmo- 
nize with the toast. It’s what we must allcome to!” And, as he deliv- 
ered this not very intellig. ble opinion, Captain Rbatigan heaved what 
might in courtesy be called a sigh, though the noise he made would not 
bave been out of place had he stood at toe capstan heaving anchor. 

The friend thus addressed, who seemed to have vo appetite even for 
the stimulating delicacy which had interpolated itself in the preceding 
speech, was standing by the fire-place stirring a large cup of tea and 
meditating on something which, to judge by his countenance, did not af- 
ford him any very high degree of satisfaction. He was still a youugman, 
though by no means in the bloomo youth, for dissipation had swept all 
boom from his cheek and 'eft marks on his brow which years would have 
been slow to trace. But though his features were haggard, they were 
yet handsome, and though his form we wasted, the loose aud sadly fad 
ed brocade dressing gown which shrouded it, could not conceal the pro- 
portions of a tine figure. His appearance indeed was, unfortunately, only 
the type of too many of his class, who run through their money, alienate 
their friends, become bankrupts in health and reputation, and are either 
cut off prematurely by acc:dent or intemperance, or drag on a dishon- 
ovred existence till it closes unlamented. It wasa toss up at this mo- 
ment which might be the fate of Frederick Pierrepoint Fitz-Mortimer, 
but the chances seemed certainly more in favour ofa sudden interruption 
than of along career. At fifteen he had entered the army with an ample 
fortane, the best interests, and the brightest prospects; at two-and-twen- 
ty he wasa major of dragoons, and though “ too fond of pleasure " as the 
Phrase goes, was in a fair way of achieving distinction; at twenty-five 
losses at play had compelled him to sell out; and on the day on which 
he celebrated the twenty-ninth anniversary of his birth, he had gone 
throagh nearly every gradation that carries a gambler and a spendthrift 
downward. 

At the period of his introduction to the reader, he was metaphorically 
on bis last legs. Not only were all his means gone, his credit exhausted, 
and his resourcesa blank, but he even stood within the danger of the 
law, as far as its penalties were applicable to one who was over head and 
ears in debt, and had written bis name across a much greater amount of 
paper than wascompatible with his personal liberty, had the holders been 
acqaainted with his whereabont, Lt was on this account that he now ec- 
cupied apartments on the first floor of a house tn an obscure street in Lis- 
son Grove, baving only shi'ted his quarters a few days before from a 
lodging on the Surrey side of the water, where the privacy which he cv- 





veted seemed in danger of being invaded. 





the upper classes of society enables her to furnish the most positive infor- 
mation respecting widow ladies and spinsters, having settlements and for- 
tunes from twenty thousand france totwo millions. Affranchir.’ 

“| don t know what you may think, Fred, but the opposite sex had al- 
ways a very favourable notion of Tim Rhatigan’s appearance, and as I 
looked at myself in my shaving-glass that morning, I fancied they were 
not wrong. ‘ Two mil ions!’ says I, ‘I'll go for the whole stake—as well 
be hung fora sheep asalamb.’ Sol dressed myself, out of compliment 
to the French, in a military coat with frogs on it, and preferring a vivacious 
conversation to a correspondence, set out after breakfast for the Rue des 
Colonnes. Madame St. Marc was so much accustomed to high life that 
she had established her office in the quatrieme au-deasus de l'entresol. I 
climbed up a hundred and fourteen stairs, making false steps, and breakin 
my shins at every landing place, and at last I stumbled against the door o 
madame. She was a very dignified lady, and wore a very shabby shawl, 
which once, she assured me, had been a Cachemire, end she discoursed in 
a mighty eloquent manner about the enormous fortunes, she had under her 
thamb, but all the whileshe said nothing to the purpose, nor could I bring 
her to book till I had forked out the sum of forty francs, ‘ pour etamer les 
affaires,’ ag she remarked, She then entered my name in her carnet, or 
private memorandum-book (I gave her that of my twelfth cousin, Lord 
Brallaghan), and asked me what amount of fortune I expected, and wheth- 
erl preferred a widdy or a single lady ? 

**¢ I’s a widdy you'll be pourself, ma’am,’ says I, ‘ I’il go bail that them 
double barrels (meaning her eyes), have each killed their man, the divel a 
flash in the pan with either of them—it’s not in your presence, ma’am, 
that ’'d make choice of anything short of a widdy. As for the money, 
ma’am, there can’t be too much ofit, so give me the best you’ve got’ 

‘© The compliment pleased her, and then it was she told me about her 
shawl, how her first husband (I was right, Fred, she had disposed of two), 
had given it to her as cadeau de noces, and affection for his memory still 
made her wear it; but she presentiy came back to business and wanted to 
know what fortune I had, as it was necessary that the contracting parties 
should be ‘ sur le meme pied.’ 

“ «Oh, as to that,’ says I, ‘ the greater part of my money is funds—and 
sure enough it is—my own funds, when the agent meee ; and my landed 
property is in the moving bog of Kilmaleady—nobody can get at that— 
that's perfectly safe.’ 

“And what does it bring you in ?’ said she—the know ng ene, 

“¢ Ten thousand a year,’ says I, off-hand, for { thought there was no 
use in making a poor mouth. , 

“© Bon,’ said Madame St. Mare, ‘ you'll do, milor.’ 

“ She then turned to a thick volume, in which there appeared to be a good 
manyentries. After running her eye over twoor three pages, she suddenly 
asked me if was in the habit of going to church, 

“Tm not particular, mu’am,’ says I, ‘ I'd meet you anywhere,’ (‘By 
moonlight alone,’ | hummed half aloud). 

“« Vory well, milor,’ she answered, ‘ come the day after to-morrow, at 
ten o’clock to the Bylise Saint Roch; you'll find me just inside the entrance 
by the right hand door, and before the service is over I will show you haif 
a dozen ladies for you to pick and choose from. Quand vous avez arrete 
votre choix je vous ferai presenter a la dame.’ 

& Weil, this seemed all fair and above-board, and so I took a polite 
leave of Madame St. Marc. When I got out into the street again I began 
to think over the affair. [I knew by experience that the French ladies are 
rather susceptible, prticutarly when a man is six feet hich, and has my 
whiskers, ‘ but’ says Lto myself, ‘ they like a showy outside, too, the ser- 
pents! and they shall have it, if | spend my last rap.’ So I wenttoa 
fellow inthe Palais Royal, who had no end to ready-made things in hig 
shop, and picked out some of the gayest I could find. I was seon matched 





with the lower garments, but the divel a bit could I get on the coats end 
waistcoats; (here wasn’ta single one of them that was broad enough acress 
the chest. * Vous avez des epaules eno:mement forts, monsicur,’ said the 
tailor. ‘You may say that,’ replied 1, ‘endif it had not bern for these 
shculders, and a few more pairs like "em you'd not have had the pleasure of 
seeing me here to-day.’ I comprehended now how it was we made such 
short work of the Frenchmen at Waterloo, The fellow promised howeve 
to fic me, if Lcould wait four-and-twenty hours; for a wonder be kept h. 
word, and when [turned out onthe morning appointed I leave you & 
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shiot » L wore one, cut in the very 
tail skirts and the waist up to my shoulderblades. I chose 
coat, having, I flatter myself, a little ta 


see on a summer’s day. 
* You must have been quite killing,” said Fitz-Mortimer. 


“T was so, Fred, not a man or woman met that morning could keep 
their eyeso€ me. It was pretty much the same when | got into the church. 
for the jingle of the spurs was as good as the priest’s bell, and when once 


the dear creatures caught a glimpse of Tim Rhatigan in his best, | prom- 


ise you they looked less at the big candlesticks on the altar. At last, Madame 


St. Marc, who had placed herself close toa pil ar in the principal aisle, 
and wss leaning over the back of one of the rush-bottomed chairs which 
you get fora sous—praying, of course—just raised her head and gave me 
a wink, as much as to say she hud marked down a bird forme, 1 got 


behind the pillar, and following the direction in which she looked, caught 


sight of a plump little thing who was down on her knees and makinz 


believe to be very devout, only somehow or other, her bright black eyes 


kept glancing off the book, as if she was thinking of something a little more 
tangible than Saint Polycarp, whoever he might be, that the priest was 
discoursing about. I saw vy the expression of Madame St. Marc’s coun- 
tenance that I had guessed at the rig xt parson, presently she whispered to 
me, as I bent my head over when the Host went up, to follow her at a dis- 
tance when the service was over, She had no occasion to speak twice, 
and as the congregation was going down the steps, close to where Buona- 
parte left his mark on the 18th Brumaire, I saw her make up to the lady | 
have described and address her as an acquaintance. There was a good 
deal of smiling and talking on both sides, to make up for lost time in 


church, | suppose, and then they moved off together, taking tne direction of 


the Tuileries gardens. I was up to the dodge, and instead of goingin by 
the Porte des Feuillans I made a detour tothe right and entered at the 
Place de la Concorde, not, however, before | saw Madame St. Mare’s head 
turned over her shoulder, as muchas to say it was ‘all right.’ She chose 
the south side ot the gardens, it’s more shady and retired than the other 
part, and not haunted by the prying old English ladies, who object to the 
statues in what they call ‘the dark walks,’ and there I encountered my friend 
and ber companion. She was as round and smooth as an egg, With an 
olive complexion, dark hair and eyes, a laughing mouth with very fine 
teeth in it—that kind of woman has always got some'hing to laugh at— 
very pretty feet and ankles, and altogether just the sort of thing to fall in 

ve with, even if she hadn’t been so rich as Madame St. Marc afterwards 
told me she was. Her age appeared about five or six and twenty, and I 
needn’t tell you she was very well dressed, fora Frenchwoman generally 
takes care of that when there is any body to look at her, 


“ Of course Madame St. Mare was very much surprised to meet her old 
at she made of the name is not worth men. 


friend Lord Brallaghan. Wh 


tioning, only it would have puzzled an Irish jury to make it out; and she 
Tam proud to say, 


have satisfied Prince Talleyrand, sothat the little widdy was perfectly 
unsuspicious, and proved as amia! 


we walked about in them Tuileries Gardens for halfan hour or so, till, 


seeing a good many people going in the direction ot the Champs Blysees, 
the fair widdy,—her name I found was D Est-Ange—(the angels all come 
—inquired What was the reason of the crowd. Ma- 


from the east , Fred), 
dame St. Mare rep 
and added how 

an Irishman a 


to escort them there. At first Madame d’Est-A nge wouldn’t hear of such 
a thing—she was scarcely out of mourning—her carriage was not in the 
way, and fifty more objections of the same sort; but you know I’ve a per- 
suasive tongue, Fred. I succeeded after a time in overcomingher scru- 
ples, and knowing where a remise was to, be had in the Rue St. Florentin 


close by, we were soon bowling along the road to Saint Cloud as merrily 
as the best of them. 


lied that it was the first day of the fete of Saint Cloud, 


“ It was not a bad dinner I'll promise you that I ordered when we got 


there.—Famous that house by the bridge is for its matclottes d’anguilles, 


and famously did Madame,St. Mare walk into them; nor did Madame 
d@’Est-Ange play a bad knife and fork; the chambertin was excellent, and 
gne put us all in capital spirits for a ps | 


a couple of bottles of champa 
under the chestnut trees in the park, where Madame St. Marc paired o 
with an old Chevalier de St. Louis her brother-in-law, 
first marriage, and called the Comte de Vraie Canaille. 
between me and the pretty widdy, [ aeedn’t tell you, Fred, but 
before the evening was 

— to sigh like a catin a garret. 
she : 


“ * What a pity it is so pleasant aday should be over so soon, gone,’ 


says she, in a melancholy accent, ‘ never to return.’ 


“* There's as good fish in the sea,’ says I, ‘as ever was caught. If to- 


day is gone, sure there’s to-morrow coming ! 


“* Alas, yes!’ answered she ; ‘ to-morrow with all its solitude and sad- 
ness; to-morrow rendered doubly dark by the brightness of the present 


hour !’ 


“© But why should you be either solitary or sad ?’ says I, ‘at your time 


of life, with Leauty and accomplishments like yours.’ 


* You may guess the rest, it was the old story over again—I squeezed 
her hand, felt the ‘tremulous pressure’ in return, and when I settled with 
the fellow for the remise on our arrival in Paris, and got out to walk to my 

lodgings, leaving her to be driven home to her hotel fn the Rue de Va- 
rennes—for she would not hear of my accompanying her,—I had made 
as successful a lodgment in her breastwork asa military gentleman need 


desire,” 


“ Well, what came of it all ?” asked Fitz-Mortimer, with a wearied 
abstracted air. 


“‘ Ah, I see you’re tired—envious, a little, hey? Well, every man hasn’t 

; rass grow 

under my feet next day before I made off for the Rae des Colonnes. I 

found Madame St. Marc in as much good humourasI was myself. She 

told me, what I pretty well knew already, that I had made an impression 

I then pressed her for a few particulars, but before she 

ershe made another demand upsn me, it was always 
As I had told her - ‘ 

I wasa man of fortane, [ couldn’t make any objection, and handed her | —you're a trifle under that, Fred, but it doesn’t do to seem too young ; 


the luck of Rim Rhatigan. This came of it! I didn’t let the 


on the fair one. 
could go any furth 
the custom, she said, at this stage of the proceedings. 


over a couple of hundred francs she asked for, 
widened the hole already made in my sum total b 
day before, my bran new toggery, and what [ ha 
She now opened out a little, an 
Christian name was Desiree, 
France who had died about two 
it wasn’t exactly two millious of francs, 
of it in rentes, and part apothecaried, or 


for the whole sum.’ This last was a staggerer. I was in 
ney had been in her own hands,‘ and then trust me,’ 
getting at it; but the divilburn them trustees, 


anybody! They’ll be for overhauling my rent roll, and if they make 
_— out of it than a captain’s half pay, I’ll be very much obliged to 
em !’ 


creature to elope. 
a ‘ It’s in a hurry you are, captain,’ says she. 
min n love you mane,’ says I. 
Well, love or not,’ she replies, ‘ the bienseances’ (that’s decorum 


you know,)‘ must be observed.’ 
ace To the divel,’ 


 Givel,’ says I to myself, ‘ with your diencances, you battered 

old scarecrow,’ for the blood of the Rhati ees was qoulad Ge to fever 
However, I 
Upshot of the interview was that she promised to in- 
ustees on the following day, the other two, 

I ow thonghe ofthe laden "T bad comme’ aah. 
t »4 now thought ofthe lady. I had some diffi- 
culty in getting at her, tor 4 Marc told 4 it was not etiquette 


: eff >; there would be nothing improper 
in our meeting in her presence, and perhaps the pleasantest ions of yd 


, ‘ ; , 
the Opera Comique, and Madame d’E °g¢ grillee (that's a private box) at 


heatat the impedi 
kept cool, and the 
troduce me to one of the tr 
she said, being at thei 
sidered the main chance 


ments she kept throwing in my way. 


Mad 
to call on her just then, but, aseur 


ranging it would be for me to take a 


st-Ano 
This was another forty francs out of my nge could be chaperoned by her 
for it. I didn’t care how the interview 


if a neater looking gentleman than myself ever trod the Boulevards. 

-blue body coat with bright buttons, and black velvet collars were the 
then first style, with long swallow 

my own waist- 
and selected a satin with three 
broad seripe, black, scarlet, and yeliow, likethe body ofa coral snake or a 
Belgian drum-major. I had on a green silk neckcioth, for the honour of 
my country ; besides it goes well with auburn whiskers and a florid com- 
plexion; tight nankeen pantaloons and Hessian boots with fixed brass 
spurs, and as pretty a sugar-loaf hat set a little on one side as you’ wish to 


did the honours of the rencontre in a way that might 


leasant it must be to be going there such a fiueday. As pploasant. 
a man of gallantry, of course I couldn’t do less than offer 


she said, by her 


What py told me, by wa 
saw 
over, that she was hit, for she left off laughing and 


I asked her the reason, and says 


though it considerably | thirty isa very good age; quite young enough to please, and with a 
the expenses of the 
previously paid her. 
told me that Madame d’Fist-Ange—her 
the darling !—was the widdy of a peer of 
ears before and left her immensely rich; 
but something very like it, part 
some such word; she meant lent 
on mortgage ; but says she,“ the trustees will give you chapter and verse 
oes the mo- 

thought I, ‘ for 
fellows whe never trust 


However, I put a good face on the matter with Madame St. 
Mare, and said it was all very well, and who were the gentlemen, that I 
might pay my respects forthwith, thinking all the time how I could put 
the comether on ’em, or if the worst came to the worst, persuade the dear 


pent but there was no help 
wa . ca | 
did take place. When I had paid for tho * brought about, provided it 


She Albion. 


April 29, 











a little before the half pay was due ; I was introduced to him by Pat 
Hardup, of ours, then living in Paris: to him I went, he lived in a little 
dark den of an entresol, in the Rhe Castiglione, just over the money chang- 
er’s, and atter deducting about thirty per cent for interest and commission, 
he gave methe tin. This put me in spirits, 1 dined with Hardup, at 
Very’s, and we went together to the theatre, as 1 wanted some one to 
take the old lady off my hands. 

** The meeting was as pleasant as you please, all tarts and cheese-cakes, 
and in the course of the evening, as we sat at the back of the box, 1 made 
a clean breast of it to Desiree, that is to say, I told her I was madly in 
love with her, but that my aunt, old Lady Blarney, from whom I had 
oe expectations, had violent prejudices against the French, and would 

e sure to refuse her consent if | asked it. 

“ Convinced by my arguments, and quite as much enamoured of meas 
I was of her,—wear Hessians, Fred, if you want to do the job quickly— 
the sweet creature consented ; it was agreed that we should be off the 
very next night, and [ undertook to have a carriage waiting ready for our 
departure, while she promised to meet me with her traps ina facre at 
the corner of the Rue St. Denis, our intention being to get away to Brus- 
sels. May be, it wasn’t something more than a squeeze of the hand that 
took place behind the box door when the play was over that night! 
Next day I was basy enough; but to lull suspicion, I resolved to keep 
the appointment at Madame St. Marc’s, to meet the trustee. As this 
wasn’t to take place till late in the afternoon, I had plenty of time to 
make all my preparations, and at five o’clockI again mounted the Jacob’s 
ladder in the Rue des Colounes. 

“ Says I to myself,‘ this is the last time, my fine fellow, you'l! catch 
me at this kind of work—divel a staircase, but wuat leads to a premeer, 
will lever mount after I’m married to the widdy.’ 

“| didn’t use much ceremony in going into Madame St. Marc’s, which 
perhaps may account for my finding her coli oguing rather closely with 
a little quare old fellow, who sat with his back to the door as I entered. 

“Ah! voila la pratique,’ said the lady to her companion,— bon 
jour, Milor—Monsieur le Curateur (that wes the trustee). vous a de- 
vance.’ 

‘The trustee turned his head at this annouscement, and there—bad ’cess 
to him—whoshould [ see but the wizen-faced little Jew who had cashed 
my bill for thirty pounds only ths day before. 

“ Milor,’ says he, shading his eyes with hishand as he looked mestead- 
ily in the face. 

“ * By the piperthat played before Moses!’ says I, mentioning his name 
in my astonishment. 

‘* ‘Oui, monsieur, c’est bien Moise,—et vous, si je ne trompe pas, vous- 
etes le Captaine Ratagain.’ 

“ * Comment donc,’ says Madame St. Marc, ‘ vous le connaissez !’ 

** € Sije le connais,’ says the other, ‘ voila un trait pour sept cent cin- 
quante francs que je lui ai escompte hier,’ and he pulled out a black leath- 
er case as he spoke. 

‘“** Oh, murder!’ says I, ‘ it’s all up,’ and without saying another word, 
good, bad, or indifferent, I first bonnetted the little Jew to hoodwink 
him till had gotsafe off, upset the table, and Madame St. Mare’s chair 
at thesame time, and bolted down the staircase like a bucketina well. 


de ashe was good-looking. Well, sir, | { made the best of my way to my lodgings, and being all ready for a start, 


paid my bill, and set off in a cab to the place where [{ had ordered the 
carriage—got it out in notime, the horses were put to, and for a five franc 
piece, the postillions consented to wait till the fivcre came to the spot 
ap pointed. 


‘IT must cut the story short now, Fred,—the rest of itis not quite so 
Just as it was dark, up came the fiacre, and I saw Desiree’s 
head peeping out of the window. I ran to the coach door, aud as I was 
handing her out, felt something touch my coat collar, | turnedround, and, 
by the light ofa lamp, saw a huissier—a French bum-bailiff, Fred”—(his 
friend shuddered), “ and little Moses standing behind him with two gen. 
darmes to identify me. I doubled my fists, intending to knock the whole 
party to smithereens, but Desiree screamed and fainted, and while I was 
taking care of her, the-fellows pinned me ; that same evening, and many a 
long iy afterwards. I passed in Sainte Pelagie—a prisoner for debt at 
the suit of Master Moses, wio refused to send my bill to London to get 
it cashed, that he might have the pleasure of keeping me in gaol, owing 
to his being disappointed of his pickings in the matter of Lord Brallag- 
han’s marriage.” 
“ And what became of the widow of the peer of France, Madame De- 
siree d’Est-Ange ?”’ 
“ You shall hear. 





When I did get out of Sainte Pelagie, little Moses 
of consolation, that she had married another; and so she 
had—an Englishman, of good property, named Smith ; but Hardup found 
out allabout her ; the devil a widdy was she, but a grisette—an artificial- 
ep maker in the Rue St. Denis. So I had an escape at any rate—the 

irt !”” 

“ Well, Rhatigan, this story of yours may be very amusing, but I don’t 
see how it should encourage me to advertise for a wife !"’ 

“The deuce youdon’t! Why, if I hadn’t answered that advertise- 
ment, who knows but I might have been taken in by her in some other 
way ?” 

Ah ! that didn’t strike me,” replied Fitz-Mortimer, gravely ; “ well, 
I'll take the chance of it. Now tell me how it must be Sane up.” 

Captain Rhatigan, who had by this time fully discussed his breakfast, 
for he ate as fast as he talked, at this appeal ven away his chair, and 
leant back in it to collect his thoughts, while Fitz-Mortimer, with writing 
materials before him, prepared to follow his dictation. 

For some minutes Fitz-Mortimer sat with the pen suspended over the 
paper, waiting till the oracle should be inspired. At length, the silence 
being unbroken, he ventured a suggestion. 

* A gentleman, who is in want of—” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow ; you mustn’t begin as if you were asking 
for a family’s washing. Go to the point at once, without any mystifica- 
tion—that is to say, as far as your own object is concerned. Write, ‘ Ma 
trimony.’ That's the bait to bring the right sort of fish to your hook. It's 
as good as a red hackle on a cloudy day.” 

fitz-Mortimer did as the captain told him. 

“ Well 1” be asked. 

“Thad it this minute,” replied Rhatigan, “but when you spoke my 
ideas took wing, like a flight of wild ducks at click of a fowling-piece. 
Stay—here, I have ’em again. ‘A gentleman. about thirty years of age’ 





’ 


sort of stability about it. You recollect what Antonio says? Oh! it’s the 
right time of life, if we did but know it when we're at it. Yes—* thirty 
years of age.’ ” 

“Go on,” said Fitz-Mortimer. 

“* Of cousiderable personal attractions, and unblemished morals’—” 

“ Hadn’t I better begin with the morals?” euggested the writer. 

“Not at all, my dear fellow,” answered his friend. ‘“ Doesn't a wo- 
man always look at a man’s outside first? If you had the finest morals 
that ever came to market, and thought to recommend ’em by a humpon 
your back, take my word for it you'd find few customers. No, Fred, 
start with good looks, they’re the thin end ot the wedge; morals and 
accomplishments are safe to follow. You can’t lay it on too thick.” 

“ But if the lady’s expectations are raised too high, she may be disap- 
pointed at first sight.” 

“ How modest we are!” exclaimed Captain Rhatigan. “ Do you think 
if the ‘ unblemished morals’ were overhauled, you'd get out of it quite so 
easily ? It’s aquare thing,” continued he, reflectively, ‘that a man 
wouid rather take credit for all the virtues under the sun than for having 
a handsome nose; he’d rather bea hypocrite than be thought a cox- 
comb!” 

»| “ Well, ‘morals,’ ” pursued Fitz-Mortimer, writing. 

“«* Ts desirous of forming a MarRimMoNIAL ALLIANCE’—Uunderscore the 
two last words twice, Fred, that they may print them in small capitals— 
‘ with a lady a few years younger than himself.’ ” 

‘A few years younger!” said Fitz-Mortimer; “doesn’t that narrow 
the list of candidates teo much ?” 

“ The divel a bit,” answered Captain Rhatigan. ‘Suppose you put it 
‘a few years older,’ do you think you’d get a single answer? There 
never was a woman yet who couldn’t, if she liked, be ten years younger 
than any man she ever saw. It costs ’em nothing to say 80, the deceiy- 
ers! Console yourself with that fact, as a set-off for your own personal 
advantage.” 

* Go on.” 

-|  «* Possessed himself of a handsome independence—’ ” 
“That's in the Lord Brallaghan vein.” 
“« May be so; but there are two sides to every question. 





Who has a 


x, | feund that my money ' right to call himself independent if you baven’t? To my certain know- 
was running rather short, and [ began to consider hy 119 . ivine li pt ree y ‘ 
to regia; fer if Leen eway witt te widdy I r how I could manage | ledge youve been living like a fighting-cock for the last three years upon 


the ready; it wouldn’t have been manners, 
to stand the racket, 


should want a supply of | nothing at all. 
you know, to have asked her | 


And the longer you live on in that way, the handsomer 
independence you have.” 


Like a fighting-cock, indeed! And a pretty tough battle I’ye had. 


“ Weill, there was a little Jew of a fellow, named Moise, a sort of com- | See how my feathers are torn,” and he shook bis old dress 
mission agent, who had cashed one or two bills uf mine on Greenwood’s|a grim smile. “ According to your theory, Rhatigan, a man had bete, 








ing-gown with 
have nothing.” 

“ By dad, I believe it’s a divelish deal better than having too much. 
one comfort there is, you can't lose it.” ' 

“* What next!” 

“* His chief object is rather to meet with a congenial mind’—(ah, De. 
siree!"’ sighed the captain, interrupting himself ) ‘than to’—to—to_ 
yes, that'll do—it’s new—*‘ to discover a Potosi.” There's nothing like 
seeming disinterested.’’ 

“* Well, but I do want something of that sort.” 

** Whisht, Fred—I’m coming toit. ‘At the same time, while he gig. 
claims the remotest idea’—the divel seize that word, I never can get it 
off my tongue—*‘ of being actuated by mercenary motives’—have you done 
that?” 

‘¢¢ Motives’—yes.”’ 

««« He owes it both to his own position and to that of the future partner 
of his existence, to state’-—with—‘ with candour and explicitness’—them’. 
the words—‘ that he expects an ample fortune with the lady who shail 
honour him with her hand.’ There’s no mincing the matter there, | 
hope ?” 

4, = in the world,” answered Fitz-Mortimer, finishing the sentence, 

* Now then,” pursued the captain, “to put a little gilding on the gin. 
gerbread. ‘ His reasons for entertaining such an expectation ae simply 
these: Of high birth, and moving in the first circles of society, —that’s 
true enough, Fred; you did once, and perhaps may again—*‘ he could not, 
if he would’—there’s nothing like supposing an impossibility —‘ eontract 
his native sphere, into which’ —here’s a bait for some rich dairyinan’s 
daughter, or grocer’s widow—* it would be his pride, as well as his joy, 
to introduce his lovely bride.’ ” ! 

«* Suppose she should be d—d ugly ?” said Fitz-Mortimer, dubiously, 

‘* She'll never think so, but like the compliment all the better. Sure, 
man, all brides are lovely—don’t the newspapers always say so? It’s ex. 
actly the same as ‘ worthy aldermen,’ ‘intrepid eronauts,’ and ‘ honour. 
able members.’ To be a bride and not ‘ lovely,’ is like a jug of punch 
without any whiskey in it—an impossible condition. Where was 1?~ 
oh! I remember— should fate have hitherto cast her lot in a station lesg 
exalted than his own.’ There you have a generous condescension very 
happily expressed. Don’t you think so?” 

* Entirely—get on.” nn ; 

‘¢¢ His personal resources suffice,’—hem— for the necessities of a single 
life, but’—here we'll give ’em a touch of the tender— they would, alas! 
be inadequate to enable the chosen of his heart’—(faith, I’m getting poeti- 
cal—to go and marry aman named Smith when Tim Rhatigan was to the 
fore!) Now then you'll have ’em,—if this dvesn’t do it nothing will, ‘to 
enable the chosen of his heart to vie with those around her.’ Be sure 
you underscore ‘vie.’ Here's tor theclimax— in the marble halls and 
gilded paLacgs of the TITLED and wealthy, or within che jewelled precincts 
of the THRong.’” 

“ That last israther bold metaphor, Rhatigan !” , 

“Bold is it? Z'ant mieux. Fortune favours the bold. Sure it’s only 
a poetical way of telling her you'll take her to court. ‘ It is in that post 
tion he would place her ; it is for this cause he alludes to the otherwise 
paltry consideration of money.’ There, you see, that explaias it.” 

‘“* Perfectly.” 

“*Of his own qualifications for making an evysium of home, he will 
say nothing :’—now, of course, you give yourseif a good character—* only 
this; that he possesses a heart’—we must be sublime hereif we can—‘a 
heart, neither seared by the scorching cruelty of the world, soured by its 
hollowness, nor sated with its enjoyments.’ That sentiment will go down. 
‘His nature is ardent, affectionate, and constant .’ pity, Fred, you're 
not an Irishman. it’s myself,I see, I’m describing ; ‘his disposition 
lively, yet gentle ; his humour gay, yet kind.’ Now then for a twist off, 
with a quotation from Shakspeare, never heard of, and a little respectful 
jocosity —‘ and “ take him for all in all,” he is well worthy the attention of 
the unmarried, whether bereaved or in single blessedness.’ ” 

‘*‘ There, Fred, I couldn’t make you a shade better if you were to pay me 
for it. Justadd the windup. ‘ Address, post-paid, to F. P, post-oifice, 
Curzon-street, Mayfair, till called for. The strictest honour and secrecy 
guaranteed,’ ” : , 

‘*T wonder what will come of it !” said Fitz-Mortimer, as soon as he 
had done writing. ; ; 

“Let us hear how it reads altogether,” observed Captain Rhatigan. 
“ The only way to judge of it is by what the French eall the fout ensemble, 
Stay, I'll read it to you myself, I’m afraid your modesty would spoil the 
effect of the eloquent composition’;” and, clearing his voice and puttimg 
himself into a striking attitude he read as follows :— 

«* MArrimony.—A gentleman about thirty years of age, of considerable 
personal attractions and unblemished morals, is desirous of forming a 

MaArrimontaL ALLIANCE with a lady a few years younger than himse!/ 
Péssessed himself of a handsome independence, his chief object is rather 
to meet with a congenial mind than to discover a Potosi; at the same 
time, while he disclaims the remotest idea of being actuated by mercena- 
ry motives, he owes it both to his own position and that of the future 
partner of his existence to state, with candour and explicitness, that he 
expects an ample fortune with the lady who shall honour him with her 
hand, His reasons for entertaining such an expectation are simply these :— 
Of high birth and moving in the first circles of society, he could not, ifhe 
would, contract his native sphere, into which it would be bis pride as well 
as his joy to introduce his lovely bride, should fate have hitherto cast her 
lot in astation less exalted than his own. His personal resources suffice 
for the necessities of a single life, but they would, alas! be inadequate to 
enable the chosen of his heart to vie with those around her in the marble 
halls and gilded pataces of the TitLED and wealthy, or within the jewel- 
led precincts of the THRONE, It is in this position he would place her: it 
is for this cause he alludes to the otherwise paltry consideration of money. 
Of his own qualifications for making an ELysium of home, he will say no- 
thing ; only this: that he possesses a heart, neither seared by the scorch- 
ing cruelty of the world, soured by its hollowness, nor sated with its en- 
joyments. His nature is ardent, affectionate, and constant ; his disposition 
lively, yet gentle; his humour gay, yet kind; and ‘take him for all in 
all,’ he is worthy the attention of the unmarried, whether bereaved or in 
single blessedness. Address, post-paid, to F’. P., post-office, Curzon-street, 
Mayfair, till called for. The strictest honour and secrecy guaranteed. ” 

“ And now,” said Fitz-Mortimer, “ in what paper is it to be inserted ? 

“In the Sunday Times of course,” replied Captain Rhatigan ; ‘it would 
be lese majeste to think of any other.” in ee 

“ What will it cost?” asked Fitz-Mortimer, helplessly feeling in his 
waistcoat pocket for an imaginary coin. rere oF a 

« Never mind,” said Rhatigan; “as the thought is mine I'l! pay for it. 
If you get a rich widdy in consequence, you can reimburse me. But 
mind, I’m to be your bottle-holder whenever it comes off. Now, kick your 
old slinpers after me for luck.” : 

And, humming a stave of “ Paddy Carey,” the captain 
friendly mission. 


set out on his 


ee 


MY ROUTE !NTO CANADA. 


From a second article in Blackwoed’s Magazine. 
° * ° s i 
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, P h 
At Crown Point the lake greatly improves. The water appears muc 
clearer, and the width of ee lake is nearly if not quite ee } yl 
tinues to expanded till it becomes ten or twelve miles in ‘ readt a ye int 

lands begin to be numerous. To the northward the hig er peaks o > 
Green Mountains stretch away with magnificent outlines ; and on ve 
west, a bleak and craggy range of hills which are said to harbour ev 
the 2 ; b 
nd th 1731. the French built Fort Frederick, as the first a 
towards the seizure and claim of the whole surrounding territory Ee 
from this point they made their bloody and atrocious incursions into I +d 
England, and towards the Mohawk, or,dismissed their hireling savages t 
do it ‘or them. The recesses of Fort Frederick are believed to have ri- 
valled the dungeons of the Inquisition In scenes of misery and —_, 
In its gloomy cells were plotted the inhuman massacres which drenche 
the American settlements in blood. There it is said, the Indian butchers 
received their commissions to burn, tomahawk, and scalp; and Gave, 
the presence of Jesui: fathers, or at least with theirconnivance, was ; . 
gleaming gold counted down to the savages in return for their shnes 
tro shies of success, the silvery locks of the aged colonist, ‘id, 
clotted tresses of womeng and the crimsoned riuglets of the child. 
In 1759 this detestable hold of grasping and remorseless tyranDy i 4 
blown up, and abandoned by the French to General Amherst. Soon al- 
ter, the British Government began to erect a fortification in the pee | 
of the ruins, and a noble work it was ; though it proved of no enol ae 
after the enormous sum of two millions steriing had been expendes o 
ite wails of granite, and ditches blasted in the solid rock. The - ~ 
of Arnold and Sir Guy Carlton in this vicinity bave been — —. 
scribed. Since the close of the war of the Revolution, the costly W 

















ear approach, and then recede from the store.’ 
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iF with vociferous acclamations, 








ees 5 PRT Te ay w 
n Point have been suffered to fall into decay ; and they are ne 
part at covered = — ar - De na the red berries of the 
re conspicuous autifulintheirtime. = 
—_ > « Oepasin Pusher” made a landing at this point to —, 
little milk for our tea, we did not go ashore, and were soon on our d = 
ce more with a freer prospect, and perhaps with somewhat expan 
isles. The setting sun, in the clear climate of America, is in fair weather 
cimost always beautiful ; and my recollection of the rosy and pacple 
tints with which it adorned the feathery flakes of cloud that —— 
arvand the peaks of the Green Mountains, are to this day alinost as bright 
in memory a8 when they first made my heart leap up to behold them in 
the soft summer sky of Vermont. As the lake grew wider and the dark- 
ness deeper, there was of course less and less to be seen; and the noble 
scenery of Burlington, where the width of the lake is greatest, and the 
shores assume & bolder and wae character of beauty, was to our great 
regret unavoidably passed in the night. Still, there is something in star- 
light upon the waters,in new and romantic regions, which peculiarly 
inspires me. The same constellations which one has long been accus- 
tomed to view in familiar scenes and associations, come out like old 
friends in the heavens of strange and untried laude ; shiuing witnesses to 
the brotherhood of differing nations, and to the impartial benevolence and 
vosleeping love of God. 3 

But I have no reason to regret that the only night I ever passed on 

Lake Champlain was mostly spent in watching; for on before I was 
tired of gezing at Orion and the Pleiads, I was rewarded by the sight of 
one of the most splendid auroras that I ever beheld. In a moment, the 
whole northern heaven was illuminated with columnar light ; and the 
zenith seemed to rain it down, so to speak—while the surface of the lake 
reflecting it, gave usto our own eyes, the appearance of sailing in some 
bright fluid, midway between a vault and an abyss of fire. This display 
of glory continued to flash and quiver above us for several hours. There 
were, in quick succession, sheets and spires and percils of variegated 
light, pollleg and tremulous, wavy and flame-like, biazoning beaven’s 
azure with something like heraldic broidery and colouis. Towards morn- 
ing the intense cold and heavy mountain dews drove me for a season to my 
berth ; but | was on deck again in time to see the moon make her heliacal 
rising over the eastern peaks, in the wan palepess of her last quarter. 
The approach of day was attended with a fog ; but it soon thinned off, 
and we made Plattsburgh in good time. Here we parted with our 
yessel, and worthy commander ; aud though we neither gave him a piece 
of plate nor voted him an accomplished gentleman, we left him with 
such wishes as, if they have been fulfilled, have long since removed him 
from the helm of his sloop, and the waters of Lake Champlain, to a snug 
little cot at Burlington, and the company of any number of rosy litile 
Green-mountain boys and their interesting mother. 

Piattsburgh is situated on the western bank of the lake, just where the 
crescent shore of a bold peninsula begins to curve round a broad simi- 
circular bay, several miles in circumference, and of liberaldepth. Here 
the American equadron, under Commodore Macdonough, was anchored 
on the llth of September, 1814,in order to assist the land forces under 
General Macomb), in repelling an expected attack from the British troops 
under Sir George Prevost. The English flotilla had been ordered up 
from the Isle-aux-Noix to engage Macdonough, and divert his fire from 
the shore ; aud accordingly, at about eight o’clock in the morning, was 
seen off the peninsula of Cumberland Head, and bailed by both armies 

The cannonade instantly began from the 

|>® ships and on the land, and for two honrs and twenty minutes the naval 
engagement was continued with the most stubborn resolution on both 
sides. 

Though the battle on shore was sorely contested, the action between 
the squadrons was anxiously watclied by both armies, and by thousands 
of deeply interested spectators, who surveyed the field and the fleets 
trom the meighbouring heights. Macdonough’s flag ship, the Saratoga, 
was twice on fire : and though Downie had fallen in the first moment of 
the conflict, the Confiance had succeeded in dismantling ali the starboard 
guns of her antagonist, when the bower-cable of the Saratoga was cut, 
aod a stern anchor dropped, on which she rounded to, and presented a 
fresh broadside. The Confiance was unable to imitate this mancuvre 
and she wes obliged tostrike, the remainder of the flotilla soon following 
her example. A few of the British galleys escaped, but as there was 
not another mast standing in either fleet they could neither be followed 
by friends nor by foes. The decision of the contest was vociferously 

cheered from the shore; and Sir George, perceiving the fate of his fleet, 

commenced a retreat, baving suffered the loss of nearly a thousand men. 

This brilliant action in Cumberland Bay has made the name of Macdon- 

ough the pride and glory of Lake Champlain: and deservedly so, for hs 

hg ‘bal merit appears to have been no greater than his private worth. 
he brave but unfortanate Downie, who with a squadron wanting a ful. 
third of being as strong as that of his antagonist, maintained ‘his gallant 
contest, sleeps in a quiet grave at Plattsburgh, under a simple monument 
erected by the affection ofa sister. He is always mentioned witir res- 
pectful regret; but Macdonough is, of course, the hero of every panegy- 
rc, An anecdote which we heard at Whitehall gives me a higher opin- 
ionof the latter, however, than all that has been justly said of his 
werits asan officer. A few minutes before the action commenced, he 
caused his chaplain to offer the appropriate prayers in the presence ofall 
hisfleet-—the men standing reverently uncovered, and the commander 
himself kneeling upon the deck. An officer of the Confiance is said to 
have observed this becoming, but somewhat extraordinary, devotion 
rough his glass, and to have pene it to Cap‘ain Downie, who seem- 
ed to be immediately struck with a forebodiug of the result. The sailors 
on our little sloop told us another story of the action with great expres- 
sions of delight. It seems the hen-coop of the Saratoga was struck in the 
> beginning of the action, and a cock becoming released flew into the 
igging,and flapping b.s wings, crowed lustily through the fire and smoke. 
The gunners gave chanticleer a hearty cheer, and taking the incident as 
2 omen of victory, stood to their guns with fresh spirit and enthusiasm. 
Smaller things than this have turned the tide of battles far greater, and 
ore important to nations and the world. 


We spent a day at Plattsburgh surveyingthe field and the fort, and 
picking up stories of the fight. Relics of the battle were every where 
‘sible ; and grape-shot and cannon-balls were lying here and there in 
be ditches, The evening was fair, and we drove out to an Indian en- 
™pment on the peninsula, the first thing of the kind I ever beheld. 
hiering one of the wigwams, or huts, | found the squaws engaged in 
‘liane small baskets of delicate withes of elm, dyed aud stained with 
— vegetable colours. _An infant strapped to a flat board, and set 
ith t ee nag Umbrella against the stakes of the hut, was looking on 
an y ndian stoicism. The mother said her child never cried; but 
os vad it runs in the blood, or is the effect of discipline, is more than I 
wena Un the beach were canoes of bark, which had been newly 
se of — by themen. A squaw, who desired us to purchase, lifted 
“ lem with her hand ; yet it could have carried six or seven men 
1 safety on thelake. We observed that males and females alike 
re crucifixes, and were evidently Christians, however degraded and 
poraat, They spoke French, so as to be easily understood, and some 
glia, These poor and feeble creatures were the last of the [roquois. 
‘ ext day, in post coaches, we came into Canada. At St. John’s where 
dined, Freke boisterously drank to his Majesty. So deep were the 
4 relings of our friend, however, that he continued his bumpers to 
Ay royal family,” which though not quite so great an achievement 
ar would be now, was quite sfficient to consiga him tothe atten 
wae fe. host, where we leit him without an adieu. We were mach 
» oy the novelties of our road, 8» decidedly Frenchified, and un- 
mao in the States. Women, in the costume of French peasants, 
“hed, in the fields, and we saw one engaged in bricklaying at 
* om of a ditch or cellar. The men in caps, smock-frocks, and al- 
Seeens Sanne pipes in their mouths, drove by in light charettes, or 
t delicat ‘0 rails at the sides, drawn by stout little ponies of a plump 
ne in pe ary and for cart-horses remarkably fleet. For the first 
7“ Flan i observed also dogs harnessed in the Esquimaux man- 
thing reminded miniature charettes, laden with bark and faggots. Eve- 
die 2°4 us that we were not in England or America, but only 
























cadie, 
>We w : * - 
need wu merrily along, when vociferous halloos bekind us 
toads, bes 'p to pall up with a jerk. A Yorkshire man, in terror of 


rcical propeemnen ope Drive on! and our heads were thrust forth in 
*coveted appr ‘aetna a stand-and-deliver assault, when a waggon was 
S bair treniada rae us, in which were two men, one without a bat, 
D-boy at the f 8 ike a meteor, and both bawling Stop, stop! like the 
1th anythin any 8 of John Giipin. In a moment we recoguised Freke. 
Trying off bis “and volley of compliments, he assailed the driver for 
spleadid initi pense: which sure enough was found in the boot, with 

d been otant Amgen i @ Constellation of brass nails, His hat 
rban, be was aeain o7 the pursuit: but after adorning himself with a 
sctance expr, ae admitted to our company, though not without some 
tirely cubsided; and { understood. The fumes of bis dinner hed not 
1country was about in ees oo way? that his enthusiasm for his king 
bis extraordi about in inverse proportion to the honour he did them 
rdinary appearance. I wish it had exhausted itself in song 
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and sentiment; but it was evident that a strong desire to fight the whole 
universe was fast superseding the exhilaration of reunion with his friends. 
Unfortunately a poor Canadian, in passing with his charette, struck the 
wheels of our coach; and though be alone was the sufferer, being knock- 
ed into a ditch instantaneously, Freke was a him in a secund, inflict- 
ing such a drubbing as reminded me forcibly of a similar incident in 
Horace’s route to Brundusium. It was with difficulty that we succeed- 
ed in reducing our hero to a sense of propriety, and compelling him to 
console the astounded provincial with damages. ‘The sufferer, who 
thanked him in French for the not over generous remuneration, seemed 
altogether at a lossto know for what be had been beaten; and I am hap- 
py to say that the politeness of the peasant seemed to restore our milita- 
ry friend to consciousness, and a fear that he bad acted like a brute. At 
the next stage he provided himself with a Canadian cap, and on resum- 
ing his seat overwhelmed us with apologies; so that we were compelled 
to forgive the aberration, which was doubtless, as he said, attributable 
sz to his laudable concern for the health of his Majesty, and to an 
overflow of spirits at finding himself once more in the pale of the British 
empire. 

It was late in the afternoon when we arrived at Laprairie, that little 
old Canadian town on the St. Lawrence, where passengers take the 
steamer to Montreal. Here was celebrating some kind of fete which 
had brought a procession of nuns into the street, around whom were con- 
gregated groups of smiling children in their holiday dresses. I entered 
a church, which I found nearly deserted. A few of the poorer sort of 
persons were at prayer, saying their aves and paters by the rosary—not, 
as is sometimes supposed, through voluntary devotion, but in perform- 
ance of appointed penances, which they make haste to get through. 
Some funeral ceremony seemed to be in preparation; for the church was 
dark, and a catafalque near the entrance gave me a startling sensation of 
awe. All that Laprairie could show us was soon beheld; but our usual 
fortune had attended us to the last, and we were again too late for the 
steamer. It would not cross again till the morrow ; yet there was the 
city of Montreal distinctly visivle before our eyes. From the quay we 
could discern, down the river, the tin roof of the convent of Greyfriars 
glittering brightly in the descending sun. Infact, the whole city was 
glittering, for everywhere its spires and roofs shone with a sheeting of 
the Cornish material, which somehow or other, in tis climate, seems to 
cesist oxydization. In other respects, the scene was not remarkable, ex- 
cept that there was the river—the broad, free, and magnificent St. Law- 
rence, with its rapids anditsisles. Nun's Isle was above us, and abreast 
of the city, with its fortress, was the green St. Helen’s, said ¢o be musical 
with the notes of birds, and fragrant with its flowers and verdure. 


We were regretting the premature departure of the steamer, when one 
of our party came to announce that some Canadian boatmen were wil- 
ling to take us over in a batteau, if we would embark without delay. It 
was Dine miles, and the rapids were high; but we were informed that 
our ferrymen were born to the oar, and might confidently be trusted with 
our lives. We therefore lost no time in stowing ourselves, and part of 
our luggage, into a mere shell of a boat, manned by half-a-dozen Cana- 
dians, who pulled us into deep water with an air and a motion peculiarly 
their own. Once fairly embarked, there was something not unpleasant 
in finding ourseives upon the St. Lawrence in a legitimate manner; for 








watermen with the same kind of contempt which an old English mail- 
eoachman feels, in the bottom of his soul, for stokers and railways. 
Finding ourselves, by a lucky accident, thus agreeably launched, we 
naturally desired to hear a genuine Canadian boat-song, and were not 
long in making the oarsmen understand that an augmentation of their pay 
would be cheerfully afforded, if they would but favour us with music. 
Every one has heard the beautiful words of Tom Moore, inspired by a 
similar adventure. He says of the familiar air to which they are set, that 
though critics may think it trifling, it is for him rich with that charm 
which is given by assuciation to every little memorial of by-gone scenes 
and feelings. I cannot say that the air of our voyageurs was the same; 
nor am I quite inclined to think that the word: which he gives as the 
burden of the Canadian boat-song which he heard so often, were those 
to which we were treated. Barbarous, indeed, was their dialect it they 
attempted to give us anything so definite as the chanson, 
“Dans mon chemin j’ai rencontre 
Deux cavaliers, tres bien montes ;”’ 


but there was a perpetually recurring refrain which sounded like do— 
daw—donny day, and which | suppose to be a fol-de-rol, but which | can 
easily conceive to have been, as our English Anacreon reports it— 
‘A ’ombre d'un bois je m’en vais joner, 
A l’ombre d'un bois je m’en vais danser.”’ 

Rude as was the verse and the music, however, I must own that, in 
its place on that majestic river, as we were approaching the rapids whoss 
white caps were already leaping about our frail bark, with the med ita» 
tive light of sanset throwiag a mellow radiance over all, there was some- 
thing that appealed very strongly to the imagination in that simple Ca- 
nadian air. 1am not musical, and cannot recall it; yet even now it will 
sometimes ring in my ears, when | go back in fancy to that bright season 
of my life when I too was a voyager ; and | have ofien been happy that 
accident thus gave me the pleasure of hearing what I shall never hear 
again, aud what travellers on the St. Lawrence are every year less and 
less likely to hear repeated. Indeed, [ am almost able to adopt every 
word which Moore has so poetically appended to his song. “ L remem- 
ber,’”’ says he, ‘‘ when we entered at sunset upon one of those beautiful 
lakes into which the St. Lawrence so grandly and so unexpectedly opens, 
1 have heard this simple air with a pleasure which the finest conceptions 
of the finest masters have never given me; and now there is not a note 
of it which does not recall to my memory the dip of our oars in the St. 
Lawrence, the flight of our boat down the rapids, and all the new and 
fanciful impressions to which my heart was alive during the whole of this 
very interesting voyage.”’ 

Buc our trip was notall poetry and song, When we were fairly upon 
those bright-looking rapids, we found our little nutshell quite too heavi- 
ly loaded, and were forced to feel our evident danger with somewhat of 
alarm. The billows whirled and tossed us about, till our Canadians them- 
selves became frightened, and foolishly throwing up their oars, began to 
cross themselves and to cal! on the Virgin and all the saints. The tute- 
lar of the St. Lawrence is said to inhabit hard by, at St. Anne’s,—but 
such was our want of confidence in his power to interfere, that we met 
this outbreak of Romish devotion with a protest so vehement that it would 
have surprised the celebrated diet of Spires Certain it is that, on re- 
suming their oars, the fellows did much more for us than their aspirations 
had accomplished, when unaided by efforts. We soon began to erjoy the 
dancing ot our batteau, which gradually became less violent, and was 
rather inspiring. Still, as no one but a coward would sport in safety with 
dangers which were once sufficient to appal, let me confess that I be- 
lieve I should be thankful that my journey and my mortal life were not 
ended together in those dangerous waters, [ trust it was not without 
some inward gratitude to Him who nambers the very hairs of our head, 
that we found ourselves again in smooth tides, and were soon landed in 
safety on the quay at Montreal.— Copied from Scott § Co.’s reprint of 
Blackwood, 
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WILLIAM KENNEDY. 


*,* The numerous friends and admirers of William Kennedy, one of 
the modern poets of Scotland, are always happy to see anything from his 
pen. We, therefore, make no apology for placing before our readers a 
couple of his recent effusions. Mr. Kennedy, it is pretty generally known 
has filled the office of British Consul at Galveston, ia Texas, for some 

ears, whero he is much esteemed and beloved. He is at this time at 
tome on leave of absence, and meny will regret to learn that he will not, 
ia all probability, return to Galveston, her majesty’s government being 
about to give him an appointment in Syria. Here are the effusions 
we allude to; in the longer of the two will be found a remarkable predic- 
tion of the revolution just taken place in France. 


SCENE NEAR THE HOTEL DES INVALIDES, IN PARIS. 
WRITTEN IN BEPTEMBER, 1847, BY WM. KENNEDY. 


A grey musketeer met a carbineer— 
‘+ Halt, comrade—hot weather—a word in your ear ! 
Let’s talk of old times o’er a cup of March beer ! 
I've got a broad piece of the year Ninety-three— 
We'llteach it to dance, for the honour of France— 
A signal to any stray brother you see! 
That lancer bring here, and that bluf cuirassier— 
Hussar and chasseur, and the light voltigear— 
Of yon limping gunner of Drouot’s make sure— 
They're all of °em welcome to you and to me ! 


“ No flinchers were we at the baptism of fire !— 
Good fellows—close ranks—to the old table nigher— 
This father of flagons is all we desire ! 





Now each to his can, and follow my pian 





steamers were yet a novelty in those waters, and were regarded by the) 
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———_——_——_——_—__——— 
Of pledging the absent—(a heavy tear ran 

Down a hoary moustache)—‘ Friends, I drink to the Man!’ ” 
Bottom up are the cups—Not a word more is spoken— 

’T was long ere the soldierly silence was broken. 


“ Aman among men! What a pitiful pass 

That he should go mate with the Amstel lass ! 
Too early ashamed of the people, who made him— 
Awaken'd too late to the ties which betray’d him ! 
Hoche, Kleber, Dessaix, and the gentle Marceau 
Would they have join’d hands with the race of our foe 7 
Beneath the bright folds of our own Tricolour, 
Were beanties panty — What wanted he more ? 
If he long’d of a Hero to keep up the line, 

The Army had daughters—rare gems of our mine ! 
Well crash went the Empire—a castle of cards— 
For us, and for ours—my faith! what rewards ! 
The best of us bundled aside, like old shoes— 

Fill up, and drink gaily—* Confusion to Jews, 

And all who fair pay and promotion refuse 





“ These times [over-peaceful] are better for France 
But somehow our country ‘s siow to advance ; ’ 
Yet the king of her choice has a heart fora friend 
And for us the poor soldiers his crown that defend—' 
A health to the King i and good luck to bis sons, 
Who do the toy 1 work ’midst the thunder of guns! 
Those sons serve him freely, in limb and in life, 
If he’ll only remember that France is his wife— 
And that, of her children, the best are alone. 
Entitled to garnish the steps of the Throne ; 
No favour to title, or fortune, or kin, 
For all a fair start, let the worthiest win! 

Should he leave this undone, 

You’ll find when I’m gone, 
An unfinish’d job France again will begin 


‘A sorry mistake did our Corporal make— 
No niggards were we of our blood for his sake— 
Thy heart Josephine, it did bitterly ache ! 
I swore—silly ass ! 
It would ne'er come to pass— 
What ! he woo the hand of the Austrian lass ! 


“ 'T were well if our chiefs, when prosperity shines, 
Would hear the old grumblers who growl in the linee— 
If leaders were led by the voice of the ranks. 

Parbleu ! they would sport fewer mischievous pranks ! 


“€ A sweetheart I had when I heard the sad news, 

And sobb’d a farewell in the Court of Adieus ! * 

And I thought, when the sun of our triumphs was set, 
Had he only loved France as I loved my Annette, 

He ne’er on the Danube had look’d for a bride— 

He ne’er had sunk down from his zenith of pride— 
His days had been closed where their glory began, 
And we had received the last sigh of the Man!’ 


THE SIN OF SUFFERING. 
BY WILLIAM KENNEDY. 
“ What call you that creature, dark couched in its lair ?” 
**Tt once was called woman’ — 
‘* Why lurketh she there ? 


[ hear a low moaning, the hovel within, 
An infant one crying—sure here must be sin !” 


A dying voice murmurs—‘ The wors: of all sins, 
Waich, from sisters and brothers, small sympathy wins /” 


“Thou wretched hut-dweller, now giveit a name— 
This sin, without solace, must wed thee to shame ?” 





“ To shame and to sorrow I’m wedded—a curse 
Lies on the poor baby, as well as its nurse |” 


“ But name me the sin which to sorrow hath wedded, 
And shame the pale pair in the straw-heap embedded 2?” 


** The sin and the curse we are bound to endure, 

You view it—we feel it—we’re poor—we are poor !— 

The will of the stronger has fashion’d the law, 

Which leaves us these rags and this heap of old straw :— 
The scowl of the stronger upbraide us, for being, 

The work of that will—the sad wreck you are seeing !” 


They have pass‘d from the hovel—she ceases to moan— 
A motheriess vabe’s in the wide world alone. 


—» 
THE DISTRESSED LEXICOGRAPHER. 


Napoleon reigned as emperor in France. The learned and modest 
lexicographer Boiste had just put the finishing stroke to his dictionary. 
He had arrived at the point of time so happy for an author—he had just 
corrected the last proof-sheet, and sent it to his publisher. Sweet was 
bis sleep with brilliant dreams of future fame! The next day the book 
that would give him name and wealth was to see the light. He awoke 
to find his bed surrounded by gendarmes. 

“Gentlemen, you have certainly made sowe mistake; I am Monsieur 
Boiste, grammarian to the Emperor.” 

“The very man,” answered the laconic brigadier. “It is all right; 
here is the order for the arrest of Boiste, grammarian !”” 

The argument was conclusive; there was no appeal ; go with them he 
must; and soon the vehicle stopped before the Fort of Vincennes. 

Once arrived at the prison, poor Boiste had some hope that the obsti- 
nate silence hitherto maintained would cease. He humbly supplicated 
to be told the cause of his arrest, protesting his innocence and devoted 
allegiance. The official, through some little feelicg of respect for an old 
man, deigned to open the order for arrest; and aftor reading it coolly 
answered, “ To secure the public safety.” / 

Poor Boiste was then sent off to a room, the iron bars of its windows 
securing to him three months’ leisure to torture his brain in the endea- 
vour to discover how he, who had spent his whole life arranging words 
under their different heads, from A to Z, could have compromised the 
public safety. He said t» himself with all the tranquillity of an untroubled 
conscience, “ It cannot be for my book that Iam arrested, since it has 
been examined three times over, corrected, and considerably diminished, 
by — the heads aud the subordinates in the office of the imperial cen- 
sorship.’ 

Boiste did not content himself with lamentations, he made strong ap- 
peals by memorials addressed to all the influential persons of his acquain- 
tance, always concluding with this most logical conclusion, “I have done 
nothing; but only tell me what I have done, that I may justify myself,” 

But unhappily not one of his letters was answered. At .ength one appeal 
from the unlucky prisoner fell into the hands of Fontanes, the head of the 
University, who knew and esteemed the poor grammarian ; and fully per- 
suaded of the innocence of a man whose whole life had been devoted to his 
dictionary, he hastened to mention him to the Emperor, who, happening 
to be in a favourable mood that day, smiled at the artless epistle, and view- 
ing the matter in the same light with Fontanes, sent for the Duke of Otranto. 
Fouche was as ignorant as they were of the ground of arrest, and was 
quite surprised ; he had probably signed the order without reading it, and 
he in his turn summoned the prefect. The prefect could give no explana- 
tion, and sent for his deputy, who, after two days of research, at last found 
the fatal document. It was taken to the Tuileries, and there it was found 
that it was made out upon the denunciation of the censor, who had actually 
charged Boiste with having spoken of Bonaparte as a spoliator. ‘ How? 
—when?—where ?’? This the denunciation did not mention. The cen- 
sor was ordered to make his appearance; but he was about a hundred 
leagues off, on 2 tour of inspection, exercising his vigilant superintendence 
of the provincia! press. 

“ Let Boiste himselthe examined,” was Napoleon’s next order ; “for 
besides that I believe him incapable of such an act, it really would not be 
common sense in a dictionary,” 

The next day Boiste was once more permitted to see the sun, and was 
carried to the cabinet of the Duke of Otranto, where Fontanes was already 
in attendance. 


* The Court of Adieus—formerly the Court of the White Horse, at Fon 


tainebleau—a scene of painful leave-taking between Napoleon and part o 
his devoted followers. 
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“jr,” said Fouche, “ you are accused of a libel against the august prince- 
who reigns over this mighty empire.” 

« A libel!I, my lord? Surely you cannot believe it? A libel comes 
from Jibdellus, a little book. Ask that gentleman, sir, at the head of our 
university. I know too weilthe meaning, the force of words, to”— 

“ Nevertheless,” added Fontanes, showing him the information, but heep- 
ing his finger over the signature—‘‘ read this.” 

Boiste cest his eye rapidly along the paper. 

“ Well!” cried Fouche, seeing the quiet countenance unchanged. 

«Ts that all ?”’ said Boiste. =! 

“ All! and is it not quite enough? 1 hope, for your sake, it is 4 
misteke,” 

“« Not at all; it is the truth.” 

“ The trath !” 

“ Unquestionably ; it was all to do honour to our Emperor.” 

«To do honour to him !” 

“ Yes; to show that he was as great a linguist as he is a hero.” 

«“ Come, sir,” said Fouche impatiently, ‘ it is quite time to put an end 
to euch foolery. This is no jesting matter.” 

« God forbid that I should make a jest of it; I would not take such a 

liberty in your excellency’s presence,” 

+ Be good enough to give some explanation then.” 

“ Nothing more easy ;” and taking a copy of his dictionary, which lay 
on the table, he opened it at the word “ spoliator,” and pointed to two 
words in the following order :—“ Spoliator, Bonaparte.’ 

The two functionaries indignantly exclaimed, “ And what could have 
tempted you to such an audacious libel ?” 

al was but giving his majesty the credit due to him. I put his name 
after the word ‘ spoliator’ as the authority for the word; he, when Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, having been the first to make use of the expression in the 
tribuve. Itis a coinage of his own, and not known in the French lan- 

age till he used it.” 

Fouche and Fontanes turned upon each other a bewildered look. 
Boiste was set at liberty ; but it cost him the expense of the sheets that 
replaced the seditious page through the whole edition. And Boiste 
thought himeeif happy to get off so cheaply, now that he began to per- 
ceive that his tribute to the Emperor's coinage was considered 80 equi- 
vocal a compliment. 


ST.GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


The sixty-second Anniversary celebration of this benevolent and high- 
ly useful institution took place on Monday last, the 24th inst. 

The members of the Seciety, having previously assembled at the City 
Hotel, proceeded at 3 o’clock P. M, to attend Divine Service in Trinity 
Church, in the following order— 

The Stewards of the St. George’s Society. 

The Chaplain’s, in their robes 

The President and Vice Presidents. 

The Presidents of sister Societies. 

The ex-Presidents of the St. George's Society. 

The Members of the St. George's Society. 

The Invited guesis of the Society. 

The Daily order of Evening Prayer was said by the Rev. Moses Mar- 
cus, B. D., Rector of the Church of St. George the Martyr, and Chaplain 
of the St George's Society. 

The Lessons were read by the Rev. Jesse Pound, Rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s Charch, and also a Chaplain of the Society. 

The following Address was then delivered by the Rev. Jon. M. Wain- 
wright, D. D., an Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, and Senior Chap- 


lain. 
THE ADDRESS. 


Mr. Presipent, anD Breruren or St. Georce’s Socigty—That which 
was a painful reminiscence to King David, will prove, I trast, a pleasing 


anticipationtous We took sweet counsel together and walked into the House | 


of God tn company.” It isnow more than 60 years since this Society has 
been established, and during that period it may truly be said that its 
members have taken sweet counsel together. The purposes for which it 
was first originated would naturally secure such aresult. The preamble 
to its rules states that its onject shall be ‘‘to afford relief and advice to 
indigent natives of England, or to their wives, widows, or children, and 
to promote social intercourse amongst its members.” Charity and Bro- 
therhood, each a source of pure satisfaction to every rightly constituted 
mind, when combined together must produce one of the strongest bonds 
of union amongst men, and contribute largely to social enjoyment. This 
union seems now to be about to realise that withoat which no association 
of men can be truly safe, prosperous, and permanent, the sanction of re- 
ligion. Having so long taken sweet counsel together, we have now 
walked unto the throne of God in company, we have united together in 
prayer and praise, and thus seeking the Divine blessing, L trust, and I 
doubt not, that its influence will be largely experienced in the future ex- 
istence of this Society,—increasing its extent, purifying the satisfaction 
we derive from it, and greatly promoting its beneficial influences. We 
may not, indeed, all of us, profees the same views of religious truth, and 
it would be unwise to attempt to pledge such an institution as ours, found- 
ed upon the broad principle of charity, to the exclusive recognition of 
any system of Gospel fait or worship. It is sufficient that as an associa- 
tion we acknowledge our dependence upon God, and our faith in the 
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moment, and the intelligence of the day cannot but excite some appre- 
hensions in our minds. It could not be anticipated but that the agita. 
tions of the continent should reach her, and that perhaps‘the ominous 
clouds which now seem gathering over the continent should, even as 
from their outer borders, let fall some of their influences upon her. Bat 
we trust that no devastating tempest will lay was:e that pleasant land, 
for we cannot believe that thereby, as on the continent, the cause of civil 
and religious liberty would be advanced, by the overthrow of institutions 
inimical to both. ‘ , 

We pretend not toe understand the complex questions which relate to 
the social organization of that kingdom ; and did we comprehend them 
| ever so well, and had we formed opinions in regard to them ever so de- 

cided, this would be no suitable place or occasion to express such opin- 

ions. We may say, however, that we have a true love for her, and that 
| our sympathies which flow to her as one nation, no channel can divide, 
We may express the hope, too, that a wise and conciliating temper may 
actuate the governors, and all due patience and forbearance the govern 
ed;and tbat her policy may 60 yield to the formand pressure of the times, 
that without violence and convulsions, as an united empire, she may yet 
keep the onward march in social improvement, which, in the providence 
of God, it would seem the age directs; and which the age will 
demand. And vur devout aspiration shall ever be “ Peace be within thy 
walls and prosperity withiu thy palaces. For my brethren and compan. 
ions’ sakes, | will now say Peace be withinthee.” [Psalm 122, v. 78.] 

Bat from these reflexions, which have been introduced into this sacred 
place only as our public recognition of the great truth that “ the most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of man, and giveth it to whomsoever he 
wiil,” [Daniel 4, v. 17.] and as an admonition for us all to bumble our. 
selves“ for fear ofthe Lord, and for the glory of his majesty when he 
ariseth to shake terribly the earth, (Isaiah, 2, v. 19.] let us turn our at- 
tention to the purpose for which we are more especially gathered togeth- 
er. If one object of this association be “ to promote social intercourse,” 
an objeet highly honourable in itself, and which I trust the exercises we 
have engeged in here, will have the happy iufluence to make us celebrate 
in the fear of the Lord, and in that moderation which the Christian is most 
solemnly bound “ to make known unto ail men,” [ Philippians, 4, v.5 ] 
a higher and nobler desiga of our organization is “to afford relief and ad- 
vice to indigent relatives of England or to their wives, widows, or chil- 
dren, in the city of New York.’ Than this there cannot be aa object 
which should more effectually rouse our charitable sympathies, or elicit 
our contributions. It is one, too, of rapidly extending interest, impor- 
tance and necessity. The emigration to this glorious land, the safest 
home of civil and religious liberty—this wide spread land of abundance 
—this land sought out, rescued from savage life, and peopled chiefly by 
men of British origin—the emigration to this land, always large, will 
now increase in an incalculable rate. While many will come amply pro- 

vided with means, which, furnishing but a limited maintenance in the 
old country, will here produce a wide and rich inheritance for their 
children and children’s children, there must be larger numbers who, es. 
caping from an over crowded population, and a restricted soil, bring with 
them only their persons and their dependant families. When they bring, 
also, virtuous and temperate habits, the spirit of industry and enterprize 
they are welcome, truly welcome ; andallthey require isto be protect- 
ed from imposition when they touch these shores, aud to be advised how 
to shape their course for the broad rivers and rich vallies of the interior; 
and in some instances a limited pecuniary assistance to eke out the small 
fund which they had provided for their necessities. 

But others there are in a far more destitute condition, whom poverty, 
perchance, or gaunt hunger have driveu from their homes to escape 
starvation. Arrived here they are often well nigh naked and pennyless. 
And heppy is it for them, if famine has not engendered pestilence, 
which, thinning the little circle of poor but loving ones as they have 
been crossing the wide ocean, has consigned the father, the mother, or 
sometimes both, toa watery grave, and left the helpless little ones to ab- 
solute dependence upon strangers for the first mouthful of bread, and the 
first shelier trom the night which they need in this strange laud. Oh 
how many are the scenes of distress which are thas forced upon the no- 
tice of the agents of your charity ! How often that the smailest contri- 
bation given into the hand, and the single word of sympathy addressed 
to the beart, haye lightened sorrows, or possibly averted despair, such as 
you cannet well conceive of. Then, again another form of misery claims 
your attention, and that arises amongst those who, by iong residence here 
becoming our fellow citizens, and thecfore acquiring a double claim 
upon our sympathies, have been suddenly reduced from competence to 
absol.ite want, 

The young and enterprising mechanic with his newly wedded wife, 
with wise forethought seeking an opening for himself and the children 
whom he hopes that God will give him, which the crowded trades of his 
native land seem to deny, comes here, and for a while goes on prosper- 
ously ; plentiful employment answering to his industry. But sickness, 
or some fatal accident disabling the dexterous hand, or the active limb, 
prostrates him for weeks and months. His careful hoarding of hard- 
earned wages is at last exhausted,—his wife worn down with toil and 
anxiety can no Jonger ply her needle as she has done for weeks and 
months, from early day and through the night till day well nigh dawus 
again, except to give her fevered husband his drop of water, or needful 
medicine, or to hush her children weeping from hunger,—the once neat, 
though scanty furniture all gone to purchase bread ; their very garments 
and the covering of their bed all given in pledge, and now where shall 
they turn? Tbe Alms-house, that object of fear and horror to all the 

















Lord Jesus Christ, and that as our banner is the Holy Crose, and our em- 
blem the triumph of the Christian saint over the personification of the 
evil one, we should, on our anniversary, come up together to a House of 
God and the Saviour, and offer up our homage to the King of kings and 
the Lord of lords. To many of us, doubtless, it is peculiarly grateful, 
and to none of us, I trust, other than entireiy acceptable, that this has 
been done in the forms of that Church which as mother in the land of our 
origin, and daughter in the land of our adoption, has taken so eminent 
and responsable a position in Christendom. 

And now, brethren, what subject shall occupy our thoughts during the 
few minutes longer that we remain together within these sacred walls. It 
would Le inconsistent with my office and station here, and repulsive to the 
associations of this hallowed temple, were I to introduce any topic of mere 
secular interest. This youcannot and do not anticipate. In the present 
wonderful movements which are taking place throughout the world, level- 
ling many dynasties, changing the essential form of many governments, and 
threatening even wider convulsions, 1 cannot well pass by some allusion 
to what now intensely uccupies every thoughtful mind, and excites the 
deepest solicitude in all judicious and stable persons. In these agitations 
the fast anchored isle seems now threatened to be involved, and what in- 
telligence of startling import may next be wafied tous across the ocean, 
no one would presume to divine. And it certainly is not for me here to put 
forth vaticinations, or express sympathies or utter warnings. But I may 
exhort you all to remember, and to allay your anxieties for your beloved 
native land, by the assurance that the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, [ Rev- 
elations 13, 6] and whatever trials, disasters, or even fears al perplexing 
change she may be exposed to, yetii the great result the earth shall be 
madetorejoice. Of one greattruth every devout believer in the gospel is 
assured, that whatever may happen to individual empires and nations, yet 
as God has given to his Son “ the Heathea for his inheritance, and the ut- 
most parts of the earth for his possession,” [Psalm 2 v. 8] “all the King- 
doms of this world, shall become the Kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ.” And for accomplishing this purpose it is that he “ breaks them 
with a rod ofiron and dashes them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. [Psalm 
2v.9.] “ Be wise now therefore, O ye Kings ! be instrneted, ye judges of 
theearth. Servethe Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the 
Son lest he be angry and so ye perish from the right way, if his wrath be 
_—— es litle. Blessed are they that put their trustin him. [Psalm 

And it is from these declarations of prophecy, and these intimations of 

the causes why nations are shaken and overthrown, that we gather hope 
and consolation in reflecting upon the probable future of the British Em- 
pire. It has ever been a religious nation, foremost amongst the nations 
of the earth in promoting that cause which we cannot but feel confident 
is the cause of God and of truth, the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
What people have laboured longer, morecontinuously, and more zealous- 
ly in advancing those principles which lie at the foundation of the peace 
and happiness of the universal family of man? What nation has contri- 
buted more largely of its means and more profusely offered up the lives 
of its worthiest sons to this end? What nation has done more to shed 
light upon those great traths from its intellectual resources? Therefore 
we place our trust in its stability, and ultimate prosperity. To certain 
changes in its internal organization itis destined, {or the progress of know- 
ledge, and the varying relations of the social state of man render such 
changes inevitable. But we hope and pray that they may not be made 
suddenly, or violently, but that “wisdom and knowledge may be the 
stability of the times of that great and religiousempire and strengthof her 
salvation.”—[Isaiah 23. v.6 ] She seems indeed tu ba vheeensatd at this 
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virtuous and well-disposed amongst the poor, and the separation of the 
little family, the father to the hospital, the children to the public nur- 
sery, herself to begging in the streets,—this seems their inevitable doom. 
Yet once they were happy in their island home, and the memory of their 
ivy-covered parish church, where they pledged their youthful vows, and 
the cheering hopes of !uture prosperity which wafted them across the 
waters—and the few blessed years where these hopes were realized, 
comes over them, and their hearts are well-nigh breaking. Then, at the 
moment of their deepest misery, and when one day more and they are 
lost for ever to peace in this world,—tben comes the agent of your chari- 
ty ; their native land has not forgotten them, the name of its patron saint 
once more kindles the love of it, perchance grown cold, and the'r alle- 
giance to it, and English charity from English hands preserves and cheers 
up the children of England far far away from home. Such scenes as these 
eee witnessed ; to such misery have we been blessed in carrying 
relief. 

But in thus recommending British suffering to British benevolence, I 
would be very far from implying that this land, which encourages the emi- 
grant to come over while he is yet young and strong, and gladly receives 
the investment of his little capital, and rejoices to see its fields turned up 
by his plough, and its manufactories carried on by his skill, and its roads, 
canals, and public works constructed by his labour, that it neglects and 
casts him off whe. sickness disables, or want oppresses him. By no means, 
this would be the height of injustice and ingratitude. Most generous dnd 
judicious provision is made for the relief of wantand disease, and this lib- 
eral-minded city has always been foremost in devising means which shall 
equally succour the native and the foreigner. Here, no distinction is en- 
couraged or permitted when misery becomes the object of mercy. And 
at this moment, by the wise act of an intelligent Jegislature, secending the 
representations of a public spirited|magistracy—arrangements are projected 
and are in the process of execution for the greater comfort and safety of 
the newly arrived emigrant, in addition to those long in operation for the 
relief of the sick and impoverished of foreign lands. This is no more 
than their duty, it would be the dictate of a wise policy—but it has been 
devised, and will be carried on in the spirit of a generous philanthropy. 
It therefoce calls for our warmest gratitude, and our unstinted praise. And 
these, I can boldly venture to say, it does and shall receive from the sons 
of St.George. But all this does not lessen but rather increases your obliga- 
tions to be active in your peculiar sphere. There is much for you to ac- 
complish, and much that cannot be so effectnally done, and with such a 
real sympathy as by your hands. I therefore press the claims ot the suffer- 
ing poor of English origin amongst us, upon your notice. 

Never was there greater need of your liberality, and probably, from the 
agitated state of Europe, the demands upon your funds will in no many 
days be very greatly increased. Come up, therefore, cheerfully and bounti- 
fully to this work of love. Let this day, as it is marked by a new and 
most striking, and we believe most auspicious, addition to our anniver- 
sary celebration, by the exercises now about to be concluded in this 
sacred place, be marked also by a large increase of the measure of your 
contributions. Let us date from this time the rapid growth of a fund, 
which shall be ever a sure and comforting resource for the destitute chil- 
dren of England seeking an asylum here. And may the blessing of God 
be upon those who shail contribute to this fund, and wisdom and mercy 
from Him be given to those who shall manage and distribute it. May 
the blessing of God too be upon the land of our fathers’ fathers, and upon 
our native land, protecting it from internal convulsions and froin outward 
enemies; and upon this great and prosperous land, our home and the 
home of our children. may it go on ever prospering and to prosper, ever 
exhibiting that “ righteousness which exalteth a nation, avoiding that sin 
which is a reproach to any people,” (Prov. xiv. v. 34,) and maintaining 
































in perp etuity those institutions which are the best preservatives of free- 

dom, prosperity, and peace. And, finally, may the blessing of God be 

Tea us all, now and for ever more, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
ord. 

At the conclusion of this truly admirable and approgriate address, 
which was listened to with the most marked attention by the whole ag. 
sembly, a collection was made in aid of the charitable fund of the St. 
George’s Society, which amounted to $110. The music, of the highest 
order of ecclesiastical! composition, was under the direction of Dr. Hodges, 
who kindly gave his services. The chavnts were from Dr. Hodges’ 
Service in C.” The Psalm sung was the 149th, “ O Praise ye the 
Lord,” tune, Hanover; and the Hymn, that for charitable occasions, “* Blest 
is the man whose softened heart.” 

The Rector of the parish, the Rev. William Berrian, D. D., dismissed 
the congregation with the Collect and Benediction ; after which the Corona 
tion anthem was performed, with admirable ability and execation, by Dr. 


Hodges; the people lingering about the aisles until the close of the very 
last note. 


After the religious solemnities, which formed anew, though happy fea- 
ture in the celebration of the day—the Society, having never, a8 a 
body attended divine service together, on any previous occasion of their 
anniversary meetings, met at the City Hotel at 5 o'clock, to partake of 
the dinner provided by their efficient stewards, which they arranged so 
as to ensure comfort and satisfaction to all their friends. The room in 
which the festive board was spread was beautifully fitted up and decor- 
ated with considerable taste. The national flag of our own beloved coun- 
try was blended with that of America and of other nations in harmonious 
agreement; while the red cross of 3:1. George occupied the more promi- 
nent position in full view of the President’s chair. 


THE DINNER. 


The announcement having been made that dinner was on the table, 
Dodsworth’s cornet band, statiuned in the ante-room, immediately struck 
up the soul-stirring strain, “ The Roast Beef of Old England; ” where- 
upon the pro-President, and other officers, together with the invited 
guests, were escorted by the stewards into the banquet hall. 

The chair being taken by John C. Beales, M. D.; on his right sat Rich- 
ard Irvio, Beq., president of the St. Andrew's Society; John A. King, Esq., 
President of the St. Nicholas, Anthony Barclay, Esq., H.B,M. Consul * the 
chaplain of the day, the Rav. Dr. Wainwright; Geo. B. Kunhardt,Esq., Vice 
President of the German Benevolent Society; Ex-Presidents, Joseph Fow- 
ler, W. D. Cathbertgon and Charles Edwards, Esquires ; and on the left, 
David Colden, Esq , President of the St David; Simeon Draper, Esq., 
Vice President of the New England Society ; Ex President Joho S. Bart- 
lett, M.D., Samuel G.Raymond, Esq., Rev. Jesse Pound, Rev. Moses Mar- 
cus, Rev. A. Bloomer Hart, Past Midshipman Wainwright, &c, &c., &c. 

At the head of the four other tables presided, respectively, the 2nd Vice 
President, Hon. J. Leander Starr; the Treasurer, Robert Bage, Esq.; Hen- 
ry Jessop, Esq ; and Edward Walker, Esq., one of the secretaries. The 
grace before meat was said by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright; and upon the 
removal of the cloth, ‘‘ Non Noss Domtne”’ was sung by Messrs. Manners, 
Artharson, Leach, Maynard, and Loder (who presided at the pe 
ont eae of Chickering’s best!) in a style of perfection rarely, if ever 

eard. 

Dr. Beales now rose and said— 

Brothers of St. George! In offering you my congratulations on the re- 
currence of our anniversary, I am sure you will unite with me in regret- 
ting tbe unfortunate calamity which has deprived us of the presence here 
this evening of our worthy and respected president—one, I may safely 
say, of the most generous and most esteemed members of this society, 
and I personally on every account deplore his absenceas I unfeignedly 
teel that I can but very inadequately supply bis place, I throw myself 
therefore on your generosity to kindly excuse any deficiencies which may 
occur. ° 

Gentlemen, at our last Anniversary, our mother country was overcast 
by suffering and misfortune owing to the famine which then prevailed 
in various parts of the kingdom ; such was the penpithe dark were the 
shadows which then hung over her, that many of her enemies prophesied, 
aye, and many even of her friends feared—that England’s day had gone 
by! that her greatness had reached its acme and she was fast declining 
to impotency and ruin! But, brothers! though sad and disastrous have 
been her trials—thanks to a good Providence we have seen her gradual- 
ly emerging from them, we see her still steadily and courageously pur- 
suing her onward course: and although those tremendous and fearfal- 
struggles which are now convulsing otherlands may a, nay, will 
almost inevitably, in some degree agitate her, yet we firmly believe that 
they will not seriously affect the honoured fabric of her !ong-establish- 
ed and rational freedom! Yes! Gentlemen, the love and patriotism of 
her sons have once aga.n every reason to trast that England’s star is not 
yet set! but that she is still destined, by an all-gracious Providence, to 
be a light to lead on the nations to civilization and happiness, and for our- 
selves, though far away from her, we are still proud of the land of our 
—— still proud to call ourselves with a boastful epirit, Sons of St. 

seorge !! 

But, Brothers, [ see my self surrounded by gentlemen of great eloquence 
who will, hope, address you. 1 will therefore detain you no longer 
permit me, however, to make one more remark—allow me to remind 
you that we have met here this evening for charitable and social purpo- 
ees with which politics have nothing to do. I trust, therefore, I call upon 
you, one and all, to support mein the determination to avoid all toasts 
or sentiments that might by any poss ibility disturb the harmony of our 
meeting. 

( now give you our first Standard Toast; ‘“ The day, and all who hon- 
our it,’’ which was drunk with all the honours, the Band playing “ St. 
George and merry England.” 

The 2ad Standard Toast, “ The Queen, God bless her’’ was no sooner 
announced by the President, than it met with a most enthusiastic burst 
of applause, continued loud and long, and exceeding we should think, nine 
times nine, and nine cheers more! 

The National Anthem, ‘ God save the Queen,’’ was most admirably 
sung by the gentlemen already named, the whole company rising and 
uniting in the chorus at the end of each sianza. 

The 3rd Standard Toast ‘‘ His Royal Highness Prince Albert,’ “ Al- 
bert, Prince of Wales;” and “ Ajl the Royal Family,” was drank with 
all the honours, the band playing, “ Prince Albert’s March.” 

The 4th Standard Toast, *‘ The President of the United States,” re- 
ceived peculiar approval, and was well honoured by every member pres- 
ent; the band playing “ Hail Columbia.” 

The 5th Standard Toast, “ Her Majesty’s Ministers” was honourably 
responded to, and followed with Tum Cooke's prize glee, ‘* Fill, my boys 
as deep a draught.” 

The 6th Standard Toast, ‘The Army and Navy of Great Britain,” drank 
with the honours, was followed with ‘ Rule Britannia,’ by the bands, 


‘the company joining in the chorus. 


The 7th Standard Toast “ Tae Army and Navy of the United States,” 
was equally well received with those that precededit, the band playing 
“The Star Spangted Banner.’ Whereupon in the absence cf the Comman 
ant of the Forces at Fort Washington, andthe Commandant of the U. S.. 
Navy Yard, who were expected, but unavoidably prevented from accep- 
ting the invitation to attend the Dinner, and sent apologies therefor, 
Passed Midshipman Wainwright, late acting master of the line of Bat- 
tle ship, Columbas, (son of the Rev. Dr. Wainwright) rose and said that 
finding himself unexpectedly called upon to respond to the preceding 
toast for the Navy he would assure them, that though he would stand 
up for hisown country, until the very last shot was expended from the 
locker, he wished proepericy and success to Old England ; and gave as @ 
toast, “ The Oak of Bugland, and may old England never want stout 
hearts to defend her wooden walls.” , . 

The 8h Standard Toast “ The Representatives of Her Majesty on this 
Continent,” was most enthusiastically received, followed with the hon- 
ours, and the singing of another exquisite glee, ‘“‘ Life’s a bumper. 

Mr. Barclay, H. B. M. Consul, then rose and said— 

Mr. President—Familiart as [ am with the sentiments usually uttered, 
at the anniversaries of this Society, from the Chair you occupy, [ cannot 
affect not to understand your kind inteation—humbie as is my represen- 
tative capacity—to include me in your last Toast. For the small portion 
of it which I may consider myself authorized to appropriate, I thank you 
from my heart,—if you entertain towards me any sentiment of regard 
(for it is that which I desire) consequent apon my official deportment. 

‘The depressing effects of severe indispusition should have kept me 
from participating in your celebration to-day, but that I could not sub- 
mit to appear indifferent to the occasion at such a period as this. I love 
everything that is truly English,—the English friends | meet here,—the 
English reminiscences, loyal feelings and sentiments awakened here,— 
I love the cause of the English poor which is the benevolent object of 
this Society,—I love that venerable ark of religion and freedom which 
saved Europe from universal anarchy and infidelity during the former Te 
volution in France, and is destined, | trust, to do so again—the English 


See page 213. 
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Constitution, the “ trinoda formatio” of Sovereign, Lords, and Commons— 
of which the ex-Miuister fhiers said lately, in a reply to the electors in ra 
ublican France, wo bad offered him their salTragos at tho approaching- 
electioas, * [ neither desired nor wish ad for the Republic; for, in my 
coastitational moaarchy was safficient to secars a large share of 
liberty; aad tho state of B igland during tho las two cen'uries seomed 
go me a destiny not to be disdained by any couxtry.” Esto perpetua! 

Me. Presidvat and geatlemen; While fam hoaoured by appearing here 
to-day as the gasst of this society, I hope to be indalged 1a exercising my 
privilege asa member. Inrogard, then, to the arrangements made for 
the celebration of this anniversary, there was one feature entirely new, 
yet vory prominent aadimportant. Those who projected and effected it 
deserve great commendation. I allude to the religious solemuaities of the 
day. {hope the practice may bs continued. Ona this occasion we are 
indebted to the liberal Christian views of the Reveread amiable Pastor 
of Triaity Chutch—that noble aad enduring monumeat of the bouaty of 
the mother coaatry in providing for the spiritual interests of her spread- 
ing family—ior*the opportanity allowed us, as a Christian people, em- 
ployed in the holy work of caarity and bonevolence—-of bade 14, tom 
within its hallowed walls the God ofour fathers, and of asking his bless- 
ings on our labours—as well as ofliearing the encouraging and admirable 
discourse which our respected and beloved chaplain there delivered. 

In consideration of ths last topic, Mr. President, permit mo to offer 
tke followiug proposition. 

The Rev. Willison Berrian, D. D. Rector of Trinity Charch, New York 
and The Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwright, D. D. Assistant Minister of the 
same, and a chaplain of the Society. The best thanks of the Society of 
St. George in the city of New York are offered to both, for the counte- 
nance and support they have given it to-day. Aa 

Applause attended the delivery of this speech from beginning to end. 


The Rey. Dr. Wainwright rose to return thanks to the company, for 
the very kind manrer in which the allusion to the name of his friend aud 
associate, the Rey. Dr. Berrian, and his own, had been reseived. He ex 
pressed his great satisfaction that the solemn services of religion had been 
introdaced 8» as to form a prominent part ia the celebration of the anni- 
versary of St. George. Its individual members had doubtless always 
professed allegiance to the principles of our most og | Faith. Bat now 
as a society we lad gone in company to the Houses of God for this pur- 
pose, aud while taat blood-staiaed symbol (poiating to the flag of St. 
George, which hang a’ the opposite end of the room) hung over us as 
our banner never, be trusted, should we prove recreant to him, who 
yielded up lis precious life upon the cross for our salvation. The Rev- 
erend gentioman theu made reference to the wouderfal and unexpected 
commotions which were taking place through the world. and expressed 
the belief that the first result would be to extend the influence of the 
gospel ia connexion with the great priaciples of civil and religious lib- 
erty; and, peruaps, said he, the first celebration of this society in the 
church to-day, may be the harbinger of this! He advanced, said Dr. W., 
no political considerations, that was not his proviace, bu: be thanked God 
for the couviction ho felt, that tae way was prepariug for the uuiversal 
spread of the religion of tne Soa of God, in fuifilmeat of the promise, 
that “ the knowledge of the Lord shall fill the earth as the waters cover 
the sea;”’ and ia this sentiment he did not doubt thatevery sou of St. 
George heartily united with him, (vehemontapplause). Agaiu thanking 
the company for the reception uf tue toast, accorded to the Rector 
of Trinity church, and himself, De. W. sat down amidst general 
and continued applause. 


The 9th Standard Toast, “His Honour the Mayor and the Manicipal 
authorities of New York,” being next announced by the Ohair, and tol- 
lowed by tae Gives, * Meysreer Van Dunk,” which was encored, and 
calied forth the most deafeuing applause. ‘ 

Mr. Raymond rose, aud after reading a letter of apology, addressed by 
the Mayor to the Secretary, stating that he was prevented by a recent 
domestic bereavement, from atteading the Diuner, acknowledged the 
compliment which had been paid the City by the preceding toast, 
aud weut on to express the satisfaction he had personally experienc- 
ed at being present at this festive meeting of the St. George’s Society 
—oue so interesting and asrevabie; aad wits seatiments tuil of kind 
feeling towards the British nation. Mr. R. then gave the following most 
beautiul toast—* England—great in art, great ia arms, bat greater still 
in that for which she shall bo jongest held in grateful remembrance by 
the world,—her effurts ia the extensivn of the true principles of human- 
ity and pure Chiistianity,” 

The President here rose and said— 

Gentlemen ! Perhaps during the whole anua!sof our Society, there has 
never been a period equal to the past year, during which, from the enor- 
mous numbers of immigrants who have arrived upon these shores, Many 
of them sick and destitute, as sv eluquently described by our honoured 
chaplain in his addresss to-day, that there have been 89 mauy and such 
urgent calls upon the various charitable societies in this city fur advice 
andaid. It isa matter of public notoriety, aad I may udd it has fallen 
within my ownopportunities to know, that aever was such aid, so nobly, 
so generously given as during that time by the Societies whose repre- 
sentaiives we have now the honour aad pleasure to see among us! So- 
cieties whose glory itis to emulate and surpass each otuer in the good 
deeds of charity: I give you then— 

** Oar Sister Societies, and their worthy Representatives our welcome 
Guests.” which was received with cheers and honours, and the playing 
of the Band. 

Mr. Irvin, the President of St. Andrew’s Society, acknowledged, in 
the most cordial manner, the honour done to the association he repre- 
sented. it wasin harmony, he said, with the frank and hospitable dis- 
position natural to Englishmen, and with the kindness and friendship 
they had on all similar occasions experienced from the sons ot St. George, 
considering the union existing between their native countries—parts of 
the same great empire—linked together in a common destiny—inheriting 
a common national renown-—-it was natural that they should deem it an 
honour and a privilege to take pari, on St. George’s day, in commemorat- 
ing the solid worth, the manly virtues, the intellectual distinction, and 
the unsurpassed glory and grandeur of Old England. In these days of 
wars, he remarked, when stupendous events are daily taking place in 
Europe—events mocking at all human calculation as to their result—the 
friends of England are no doubt anxious, and some of them perhaps ap- 
prehensive, but he believed that they who knew her best feared the 
jeast. (Loud and continued cheering,) They relied on the strong sense | 
and cool reflection of the nation; and, as the chairman had most properly 
and devoutly suggested in his opening address, on that Providence which 
had hitherto guided her through countless dangers, still upholding fer 


opinion, 








as the leader among the nations—that her ancient and free institutions 
would still be preserved, to be improved as changing circumstances and | 
the increwing lights of knowledge and experience required, but never 
rudely and violently broken in pieces. But, in the toast he was about to | 
offer, leaving these agitating thoughts, he would beg leave to turn to a 
gentler topic—one more congenial to an Englishman’s nature, and to the 
feelings he is most prone to cherish on such an occasion as this. He 
thinks with pride, no donbt, of his illustrious fatherland, but with deeper 
emotion his fancy contemplates that part of it which was the home of his 
youth; whether that home was a humble cottage or a stately hall, it 
stands before him invested with unfading interest, and the more that it is 
now far away and may be encompassed with unwonted difficulty and 
ce: snl With these remarks he asked permission to give the following 


me vane of England—peace and safety to them from the cottage to 


Mr. King, in a speech fall of praise and commendation of Old England, 
which did credit to his head and heart, and called forth the liveliest re- 
spouse and the most grateful feelings, from every one who heard him- 
He concluded, with giving “England, Old England, may Liberty and 
Order still reign within her borders ; may prosperity and honour be with 
her sons wherever the are.’’ 

Mr. Colden dwelt on the ability of England to defend herself against 
both toreign and domestic assaulis, aud alluded to that peculiar trait in 
her character—her philanthropy, especially as it was exhibited towards 
Ireland, during the period of her famine year. He then gave “ The 
Charity of England, extensive as her Commerce aud her Euterprise.” 

Mr. Kauhardt, rose and said. 

Mr, President and Gentlemen—On rising as representative of the Ger- 
man Society of the city of New York, to return thanks to the toast kindly 
given by you, [confess I am under some embairassnient, a stranger among 
a nation of vrators. Yet | am hardly a stranger and might prove myself 





on simple arithmetical pring iples to be almost an Baglishmen, since my 

















better half is English, Gentlemen,” when my esteemed neighbour at the | 
left heard that to-night he said, ‘* She is none the worse for that,” but I 
told him,” She is all the batter for it” and [think you will agree with 
me. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen.—It is but a few hours ago, that I re- 
ceived in manifold letters accounts from my own country of such vast 
importance, that I can hardly yet collect my thoughts, or think of any- 
thing else.—You will excuse me then if I speak of what is uppermost 
in my mind, and say less of Eugland and more of Germany. 

I have lately read the expression, England is the first born of liberty. 
I have then to congratulate you aud myself upon the birth of a younger 
brother, an other son of “ constitutional liberty,” bora in acountry, too, 
where they do not know the law of primogenitare, and where the 
younger child comes ia for a full share of the patrimony. 

To an assembly of English bled on American soil—I need 
not demonsirate the fitness of a family of the Anglo-Saxon race for ra- 
tional constitutional liberty. Still, itis true, the affsirs in Germany are 
not yet to be considered settled, and there remain many serious ap- 
prehensions. There is much to rejoice at—anJ much left to be hoped 
for, and I trust—nay | know—we shall have the sympathy of every true 
Englishman with either. ‘ 

he worthy representative uf St. Andrews said truly, that the course 
of events in Kurope is at preseat beyond calculation—What was impos- 
sible yesterday, is probable to-day and a fact to-morrow—Yet there is 
one thing which, beyond every other ,I hope will be exempt from change, 
aud you audevery friend of the progress of liberty will join me,—! 
mean the friendly relations between England and Germany—May we 
never see the day when on the battle field shall be arrayed Anglo-Saxon 
against Anglo-Saxon. I give you therefore as a toas t— 

‘* The onward course of the Anglo-Saxon raee— may it never be check- 
ed by internal strite among its different families.” = 

Mr. Draper, who was nv less happy than facetious in his remarks, gave 
“Freedom, Law, and Order—elements in governmeats which will amply 
secure the greatest good to the greatest number.” — c 

In reply to the 11th Standard Toast, “ The British Colonies,” Messrs. 
Arthurson and Leach having favoured the company with a beautiful 
Duett, “ Love and War,” the Hon. Mr. Starr and said— 

Mr. President, | am requested by His Excellency Sir William Col- 
brook, late Lieut. Governor of New Brunswick, to express to St. 
George’s Society his thanks for the honour done him in an invitation to 
dine with them this day, and his extreme regret at being unable to pro- 
ceed 80 soon to New York. His Excellency arrived at ‘Boston with his 
family and suite late on Saturday, en route for England, and while he 
regrets his inability to meet us at our aunual festival to-day, his best wish- 
es are with us. 

The 12th Standard Toast, ‘‘ Our Native Land,” was followed with a 
glee, and the recitation of the following liaes by their author, the Rey: 
Mr. Marcus : 

Sons or Sr. Geoncs! assembled here this day— 
The honour due our Patron Saint to pay, 

What theme so pleasing, may awhile command 
Your kind indulgence, as our natéve land ! 

Our native land! Those very words have power; 
Nay, feel we not their influence this hour ; 

Doth not each soul, responsive, echo forth 

Fair Albion ! ’twas thou didst give me birth? 





Land of our fathers—generous and free! 

Where is the /and that may compare with thee ? 
With thee, whose mighty prowess and renown— 
By lofty deeds, by vast achievements shown, 
The world proclaims—the nations fear and own! 


But why should we on minor tupics dwell, 

When points of greatness, far surpassing, swell 

The fond remembrance of you favoured isle, 
Whereon the beams of heavenly blessings smile ; 
Which, thence diffusing, spread themselves around— 
Wherever want or misery be found, 

To soothe affliction, heal the broken heart, 

And joy to all,and happiness impart ? 


O! could the sons of penury and woe, 

‘Lhe sutferings recount they undergo, 

Who, seeking fortune on our Western shore, 
Encounter trials they ne’er knew before, 
How should we stand astonished and amazed, 
How would our deepest sympathy be raised, 
How should we wish we had the power to give, 
That we their wants might speedily relieve, 
And wipe the tear from lovely woman’s cheek, 
Aud bid her hope, and words of comfort speak ; 
Defend the orphan, help the fatherless, 
Console the widow ’mid her dire distress, 

And acts of kind beueficence extend 

To him wko hath not, aud now needs, a friend. 


Such wish erst gave our Institution birth, 

It still bespeaks its character and worth ; 
For that which we alone could never do 

By means of many may we now pursue. 
Should we not, then, out utmost efforts lend, 
A cauee 80 truly god-like to commend, 

And wider aiill its benefits extend? 

Should we e’er sutfer it to droop and die, 
Asif, devoid of Christian charity, 

We cared not how our needy brother fared, 
So we his importunity be spared ? 


Souls of the blessed !—if from yon bright abode, 
Ye look upon the path ye once have trod— 

Oh ! let your good example, what ye’ve done, 
Banyer, and Wilkes, and Bache and Harison, 
And Moore and Corp—who’mong its founders were, 
And long this Jnstitudion made your care, 
Inspire a nobler feeling in our breast 

Toward the afflicted, destitute, distressed ! 

Let not our love oi country—of its fame— 

Be but a mere iilusive, empty theme ; 

But may the love of Christ our soul inflame 

To do to others as we would, indeed, 

That they to us should do in time of need ! 


Still it is not of our St. George's men 

That we have cause or reason to complain ; 

They never shrink—with trath it may be said— 
When asked, though constantly, to give their aid ; 
But with a willing and a cheerful heart 

Relief to all right-readily impart ! 

Forbid it Heaven that any Briton here 

Should so absorbed in selfishness appear, 

As e’er to wish to banish from the mind 

Ties, which kind nature round the heart entwined, 
To be a bond of living union 

*Mong those who to the self-same soil belong 
Sacred and dear, indissoluable and strong. 


Sons of St. George | we envy not the soul 

The claims of brotherhood cannot control, 
That hath no spark ot patriotic fire, _ 

That naught of holy zeal did e’er inspire ; 
That love of fatherland will not impress, 

No common chord of sympathy address 
Whether of friendship, kindied, language, creed, 
Which meu of cther countries 80 much heed; 
Rather would we, before we leave this board, 
A brighter pattern of the man afford, 

The Englishman! who, wheresve’er he be, 
Cannot his brotker in affliction sea, 

And yet from him withhold hie sympathy ; 
But loyalty displays in deeds that will 

His Heavenly Father's high behest fulfil, 
Redound in honour to His glorious name, 

And his allegiance to Him proclaim. 


Sons of St. George ! resolve ye this to do, 

Ere ye sha}! bid our festive scene adieu! 

And who, that thinks how highly he is blessed, 

When other men, alas! are sore oppressed; 

How nations feel the judgments of His hand, 

Nor Famine, Pestilence, pervade our land, 

Bat gladly now, his gratitude to show 

His gift into our treasury will throw, 

And contemplete in faith the approving word, 

“Well-done !” thou faithful servant of thy Lord. 
The Rey. Gentleman then gave the following toast, 
“ The Treasury of the St. George’s Society—sustained and enriched 
by its members with the streams of their beneficence—may it ever 


to our needy fellow countrymen like a fountain of refresument by the 
wayside to the weary stricken traveller.” 


The 13th standard toast—* The land we live in” I ured, 
the band playing “ Yankee Doodle.” ee Oe oe eee 
In offering the last standard toast the president said 


| Gentlemen! filla bumper, as I need not say you will drink with en 
thusiasm our next toast: We have been, like the echoolboy, with his pie 
nibbling away all the crust, till we have left the sweetest and most 9 
cious morsel tu the last. I now give youas a toast that being who makes 
the earth almost a paradise, | am sure Eden was not so till she came ! 
That being who is our sustainer and comforter in adversity, our most de- 
lightful and prized companion in days of sunshine! our truest friend in all 
our trials,—the object most loved by all of us from the moment of our 
birth till the day of death—* Woman !” 


Glee, ‘* Lady of Beauty,” received with enthusiastic cheering. 


The President then rose and said— 

Gentlemen | occupying this chair I believe it is my privilege to give 

the first volunteer toast, and I am sure in that which [ am about to pro 
pose to you, [ shall have your hearty concurrence. I pledge you a gen 

tleman who for many long years has been asteady and main friend to our 
society ; a gentleman, who, proprietor of a public press of great in- 
fluence, has always been the advocate of the rights of Englishnsen and 
England, and on all fitting occasions has done every thing in his power 
to promote the interest of St. Georz’s Society: without further preface 
I “tg you. 

r. Bartlett, Ex-Presdient of ths Society, excusing himself from mak- 
ing a speech, offered the following sentiment : “ health, happiness, and 
prosperity to all the members of the St. George's Society of 1848," which 
was duly acknowledged by all present. 


Mr. Starr, Vice-President, being called upon by the President for a 
toast, rose and addressed the meeting as follows— 


Mr. President, the first duty of an officer in any society is obedience ; 
and in accordance with your request, I rise to propose to you a toast. 
The number of eloquent speeches which have preceded me would render 
this duty most onerous, but that the subject I have selected is one which 
will prove so wholly acceptable to you all, that my gratification even ex- 
ceeds my reluctance in rising under circumstances otherwise so embar- 
rassing. 

I conceive it my duty, sir, to select a toast in which all hearts will ac- 
cord, and thus become merely the organ of communicating your senti- 
ments. They will be those of all who are here present, whether sons of 
St. George, or our American friends who are our honoured guests; and 
those of other nations around me to whom the gentleman I shall notice 
is personally unknown, will, upon my guarantee, freely, 1 am sure, en- 
dorse all I shall say in his behalf. 

The wide scope of the standard toasts we have drunk has embraced 
Monarch and President—the army and navy of both England and Ame- 
rica—and in its extensive range has embraced the distinguished guest I 
am about to propose in the general toast of “ Her Majesty’s Represen- 
tatives on this Continent.” 

But, sir, this small proportion of honour to him I am not satisfied with. 
You are not, I scarce need say J allude to Her Britannic Majesty’s Con- 
sul at New York. 

We who know him value and esteem him beyond the force of m 
humble power to express. In his official career he happily unites wi 
the suaviter in modo, the fortiter in re, and in both official and private life 
his urbanity and kindness admirably represent that class so distinctive, 
80 proud, and so noble, the English Gentleman. 

Long, sir, may he meet us at this festive board at each return of our an- 
= festival as our honoured guest—the Representative of our beloved 

ueen. 

For centuries to come may Kings be the ‘* nursing fathers” and Queens 
the ‘‘ nursing mothers” of the best interesis of our noble and glorious 
country. 

I fear not, Sir, for the ultimate fate of that country from the present po- 
litical agitation of Europe, and the astounding events which among the 
nations around her have lately burst upon our notice. I have every con- 
fidence in the stability of the British Government, from the plastic and 
yielding character of her very constitution. It has defied many a politi- 
cal storm and withering tempest; and the proud old English oak, though 
it may be shaken by the blast, and its leaves withered and seared by its fa. 
ry; yet still the stout oax has stood firm, and will continue to do so! I have 
no fears for the safety, amid political strife, of our proud Isle, while its 
monarch wields an authority so wisely limited by the constitution, and 
whose power lies in the affections of her well-governed subjects ;—while 
her ministers are responsible to the representatives of the pEOpLE,—whose 
voice is ever heard when uttered in constitutional form, and when so heard 
must be obeyed. 

Sir, again !et me express the hope that our esteemed and valued guest 
may for many years represent at this board the Majesty of the British Em- 
pire. Here, where on the anniversary of our patron saint, in a distant 
but hospitable and courteous land, we unite with our countrymen, the sons 
of Scotland and of Ireland, and the wide spread colonies of the Empire, 
with the citizens of the United States as our friends and as brethren! with 
men of all nations, to pledge a bumper, as we have done this evening, al- 
ternately to the prosperity of dear old England, and of this vast and noble 
Republic—the Englishman’s second nome, 

[ give you, sir, in conclusion (with all the honours), the health of dn- 
thonyBarclay, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul. 


Mr. Barclay replied to the preceding toast in his usual happy man- 
ner, and sat down amidst the most flattering plaudits, and tokens of the 
| high estimation in which he is hold by every son of St. George. 

he 2ud Vice president gave for his toast ‘‘ The Duke of Wellington” — 
which was received with well deserved honour and loud and long-con- 
tinued cheers. 

Mr. Edward Walker, in terms of the highest eulogium, gave the health 
of the President of the society, Edward F.Sanderson, Esq, of whose com- 
pany they had been unhappily deprived by a domestic affliction of no 
ordinary character. The same was received with approval and fally res- 
ponded to with cheers and bearty applause. 

Mr. Ex-President Fowler addressed the company in his usual chas- 

ened and happy style, and gave a volatosr toast. 
Mr. Charles Edwards, an Ex-President, being called on, addressed the 
Society nearly as follows :— 

On occasions like the present, Mr. President, we remember the in- 
ward greatness and outward glory of England, while we are apt to over- 
look individual greatness and goodness, and yet, we owe our enjoyments 
more to persons than to governments. There is an author, a living author, 
whose name may well be sounded here. His greatness, it is true, is not 
like Milton’s, whose soul has been described as a star, and dweit apart ; 
nor like Newton's, Whose mind was beyond the planets beiore his spirit 
reached there. He may not, as Shakespeare, have played with kings, and 
knights, and castles, as a lover of chess plays with their ivory miniatares ; 
nor with Scott, have assed before us in complete steel :—but, in all 
that we know of England, in all that we feel of Engand, where is there, 
where ever was there such an author as Charles Dickens? He seems to 
me the only wit in the world having refined delicacy. It bas been said 
of one of our writers, that though he wanted decency he never wanted 
wit: not so of Charles Dickens. The character may be low, but the 
morality is high. He is the only writer of humble life without a stain 
upon his page ; without writing sermons, he proves there is gery 
good in every wild plant, and a virtue in every distorted root; and al 
this he has the art to extract and to send to us, like perfamo on every 
easterly wind. We look out seaward eagerly for news affecting the com- 
merce of nations, and the downfall of kingdoms ; bat, our worser pas- 
sions are mingling here—hope of gain is with the one, and the war-sword 
is looked for under the other. But, when we receive a leaf from Dick- 
ens, we avoid tho offices, the mari, and the place of public excitement, 
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with all their beart-burnings and mind-wasting ; we take it to our homes, 
and to a favourite epot, if there be one ; we pour the light of our bright- 
est lamp upon it; a circle can soon be formed; the stripling clerk at our 
elbow, in his blue jacket, is already, in spirit, a Walter Gay, children 
listen as Paul Dombey listened to the voices amid the waves on the 
shore ; the man servant only wishes he had such a dog as Diogenes; 
while the very kitchen-wench becomes a Susan Nipper, and is ready to 

in ships to the world’s end with and gently loving, confiding Florence. 
T: nas been whispered that some pecuniary unbappiness may have cross 
ed our author’s path. We trust it may not be so, altho’ the world is his 
debtor, and can well repay. But we trast it may not be so, for 

“‘ Hie life should be a sammer’s day whose evening should go down, 

Like the evening in an Eastern clime that never knows a frown. 
And so may it be, Mr. President, with our gifted countryman. While 
bis feet move in pleasant places, may his miad, so clear and so good in its 
intentions, find iis enjoymeat, our enjoyment, the world’s enjoyment in 
the ragged schools of creatiou. May those he loves, and those who love 
bim, long cling to him like his own beautiful fancies. Amidst all that 

ives true greatness, and comfort, and joy, may his English heart long 

at. And if, at last, one of England's picturesque churches, which he 
can so graphically festoon with ivy, aud surround by holy thoughts, has to 
be silently pointed at, aud its portals be ready slowly to open, may he 
pass away as gently as he has described the going forth of one of his 
characters: 

“ This fit of wandering past, he commended those he loved to one who 
pever deserted the widow or her fatherless childrea, aud smiling gently 
on them, turved on his face, and observed he thoaght he could fall 
asleep.” 

When that day has come, and when that day has passed, his name will 
still be sounded with honour wherever Englishmen may congregate; but 
reverence will not allow it thea to be given with all the honours attend- 
ant ona public banquet. But, brother countrymen, he lives—with pride 
we say it—ia oar generation. Join we, then, in all the honvars, to:— 
«The health and unalloyed bappiaess of Charles Dickens.” 

The health of the Stewards with thanks for their services was duly 
given, and eloquently responded to by Mr. Knock. ' 

The hour of the night being pretty well advanced, and the President 
admonished thereby, resigned the chair to Mr. Starr, who called upon se- 
veral gentlemen present for volunteer songs, which were given con amore 
in amanner highly creditable. 

A number of other speaches, toasts and sentiments were given, and 
after the enjoyment of conviviality— without excess, and without the 
occurrence of on» uupleasant circumstance to mar or disturb social en- 

yment, the company dispersed, pane with the entertainment they 

received—pleased with themselves, and no less with each other,and 
hoping that each succeeding anniversary of St. George may be spent as 
agreeably as that of the year 1848. 

Preasine Coincipexce.—The following communication which was 
sent from the St. George’s Society Moutreal, for the President of the St. 
George's Society, New York, by the New York, Albany and Buffalo Tel- 
egraph, did not, through some mishap or other, reach its destination in 
time to be noticed or duly responded to, on St. George’s day here. The 
President therefore hopes this apology will be received for any apparent 
neglect or want of courtesy on the part of the members of the Society. 

“ By Telegraph from Montreal 
For President of St. George's Society 
THE PResiDENT 4ND WMEMBERS DRINK TO YOU. 
8. DERBESHIRE.” 
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Knipevial Pavlianent. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 
House of Lords, April 3d. 
Lord STANLEY said, that since the discussion on the Passengers’ Bill 
he had received an abstract of a bill relating to the same subject which 
Was now passing through the Legislature in the province of Canada, 
which would greatly impede the operation of the bill which their lord- 
ships had recently passed, unless the Government interfered. At the pres- 
ent moment the tax imposed by Canada upon every adult emigrant was 
58, while the tax imposed by New York was 7s. By the bill which had 
already passed the House of Assembly in Canada it was iutended to im- 
a tax of 10s upon every emigraut, irrespective of age. It was also 
required that security should be given agaiust the emigrants becoming 
chargeable to the colony. He admitted the right of the colony to protect 
itselfagainst pauperism, but he considered this charge was most exorbiant. 
The master might relieve himself, indeed, from giving the security, on 
payment of 20s for each passenger imported. The covsequence of this 
act, if passed, would be, that the stream of emigration to a British prov- 
ince would be checked, and exclusively directed to the United States 
and other foreign parts. There was another portion of the bill much 
more oppressive still. By the fifth section the master of the ship was re- 
quired to report, on the arrival of his ship in the province, the names and 
ages of all his passengers, their state of mind, whether they had relatives 
in the colony capable of supporting them, aud various otuer minute par- 
ticulars, which it was utterly impossible the master could have any 
knowledge of ; and yet, if he failed in making this report, he was to be 
subjected to a penalty of L5. ‘The questions he wished to ask his noble 
friend were, first, whether Her Majesty’s Government had received sim- 
ilar information to that which had already reached him; if so, secondly, 
whether it was their intention to place the bill on the table of their lord- 
ship’s house; and, thirdly, whetber it was the intention of the Guvern- 
ment to counsel Her Majesty to give the Royal assent to an act which 
went to impose so arbitrary a penalty on a portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects? 

Earl GREY had, since the discussion to which his noble friend had alluded, 
received a copy of the bill mentioned by him from Lord Elgin, who stated 
that it had already passed the House of Assembly, and that many members 
wished to make its provisions much more severe. He (Earl Grey) regret- 
ted that some of its provisions should have been proposed ; they appeared 
to him calculated to operate very injuriously indeed upon the interest of the 
colony, especially the fifth section, which imposed upon the master of the 
vessel, a duty which was totally impossible to be complied with. He alsv 
regretted the provirion which imposed so large an amount as 20s. a-head on 
account of every man taken to Canada as a guarantee against his becoming 
chargeable on the colony. Altogether he thought the bill would operate 
severely against emigrants from this country. But it was not unatural 
that there stou'd bea very strong opinion im Canada upon this subject. 
The expenses incurred by the colony in receiving the sick and diseased 
emigrants during the last ceoson amounted to no less than 114,0002. O( 
that sum there was recovered by the emigration tax 15,000/; and by a grant 
made by Parliament last session, and by advances from the military chest, 


which had been reimbursed during the present session, a further sum of 
55,0002, were repaid, making in all 70 0002,; still the colony had to sustain 
an expense of no less than 44,0002. for the relief of these parties. What 
course it would be necessary to take with reference to that expenditure it 


was not in his power at present to say. But what the colonists felt more 
severely than this charge was the calamity entailed on the province by the 
sickness which these unfortunate emigrants carried with them. He was to 
state that the act was only proposed to last till the end of next year. In 
answer to his noble friend he could only say, that until the bill had been re- 


ceived in the shape of alaw, it was impossible to give Her Majesty any 
advice whatever upon the subject. He, however, intended to send ont a 
despatch to the Governor General, which he hoped would reach him while 


the Provincial Parliament was still Sitting, recommending that some of the 
a objectionable clauses of the bili should be reconsidered. The noble 
ear canelesed by stating that he would lay on the table a copy of the des- 
patch he had received, as well as a copy of the bill. 


THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 
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ships as entered a foreign port would be entitled to come to this country and 
discharge their cargoes. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said that no doubt it would be desirable that the ques- 
tion should be setiled, and he would lay the question before the proper 
authorities and hoped it would be settled before any case could arise up- 
on it 

THE PROPOSED CHARTIST MEETING. 
House of Commons, April, 6. 


——_____ ~ 





other orders of the day, I shall move for leave to bring in a bill for the bet- 
ter security of the Crown and Government in the united kingdom. (Pro- 
longed cheering.) 

The State of Ireland.—In the House of Commons, on the 4th inst., in 
reply to questions concerning the state of Ireland, Lord John Russell 
made the following remarks : 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL—I rise, sir, with considerable anxiety to an- 
swer the question which the noble lord has put, It is quite true that 


Sir J. WALSH said,—Secing the right hon. gentleman the Secretary | language of the nature he has described has been used in Ireland—lan- 
for the Home Department in his place, | beg leave to ask the right hon, | Suage exciting the people to rebellion against the crown—language ex- 
gentleman, in the first place, whether her Majesty’s Government have re- | citing them to acts of violence against persons and property, with a view 
ceived information of the intention of a body of persons called Chartiststo | to establish Ireland as a separate nation independent of the Crown of 
meet on Kennington-common in very large numbers on Monday next, for | these realms. Such language may at some periods be passed over as the 
the ostensible purpose of proceeding through the metropolis in procession, | Mere ravings of a distempered fancy, and which can have no effect. But 
and of presenting this house with a petition in favor of what are called | unfortunately it 1s not so at present. (Hear, hear.) I believe that the 
the six points of the Charter? (Hear.) In the second place, I beg leave | effeet which has been produced by that language may be attributed partly 
to ask the right hon. gentleman whether, the attention of the Government | to the excitable nature of those to whom it is directed—partly to the 
having been called to these circumstances, they are prepared to take those | very great distress which has been felt by all classes now during three 
measures which may be necessary to secure the independence of this | years—a distress which naturally induces men to listen to any desperate 
house from being overawed by any meeting calculated to intimidate it, | language—and thirdly, to the great excitement which has been created by 
and likewise, I will add, to protect the peaceable and loyal inhabitants of | the events which have recently taken place in France and some other 
this metropolis? parts of Europe. But, whatever may be the cause, it is certain that the 

Sir G. GREY.—Sir, in answer to the question of the hon. baronetI beg | utterance of this language has been followed by the manufacture of pikes 
to say, that I now hold in my hand a notice, published yesterday, signed | (hear, hear), by the formation of rifle clubs, and by various other prepara- 
by three individuals, one of whom styles himself ** secretary”—as I pre- | tions, all of which are openly avowed by a part of the press of that coun- 
sume, of the Chartist Association,--in which notice ét is stated, that a! try to be with the view of stirring up a civil war in Ireland. (Hear, 
convention of 49 delegates, elected at public meetings held in different | hear.) Now, sir, 1 cannot but agree with the noble lord that, viewing 
towns in the empire, will assemble on given days, their purpose being to | these proceedings as the causes and instigation of civil war, it is not so 
superintend the presentation to this house of a petition, and to devise such | much Her Majesty’s Government, not so much the institutions of the 
other measures as they shall deem to be necessary to secure the enactment | country that are in danger, as the peace of Ireland, and the well-being of 
of the People’s Charter. The notice proceeds to state that a great metro- | ali classes, especially those who are engaged in the occupations of trade 
politan demonstration should accompany the petition in procession to the | and commerce, in that country. [Hear, hear, and lond cheering ] 
door of the House of Commons, and the men of London who wish to take | My belief is, that those who have used the language to ‘which I have ad- 
part in the demonstration are invited to assemble on Kennington-common | verted have done so for the purpose of raising themselves, careless of the 
on Monday, the 10th instant. A route is then prescribed, by which, ar-| bloodshed and ruin which may ensue. (Cheers.) Sir, it is, however, a 





of Commons. Sir, the attention of Her Majesty’s Government having | decide what is best to be done under these circumstances. I hope I need 
been called to this notice, and other information having reached them with | not assure the house, that while my noble friend is anxious to put down 
respect to the intended proceedings on Monday next, they directed a notice, disaffection and rebellion, it is at the same time his warmest wish to lis- 
to be issued, which, I trust, will be published in half an hour throughout | ten to complaints, and to apply, as far as it is in his power, @ remedy or 
the streets of London and circulated over the country (cheers), pointing | an alleviation to any distresses or evils that exist. With respect to the 
out that by the statute and common law of these realms this intended pro- | means now at the disposal of the Government in Ireland for the purpose 
cession is illegal, and warning all loyal and peaceable subjects of Her | of meet’ng the conspiracy to which I allude, my noble friend the Lord- 
Majesty to abstain from taking part in such procession, and calling upon | Lieutenant has been in constant communication with my right hon. friend 
them to give their best assistance to the constituted authorities in main- | the Secretary of State for the Home Department and with mys lf, and he 
taining order, preventing disturbance, and preserving peace. (Much| has informed us that, while on one side there were evident preparations 
cheering). __ for rebellion, on the other side he had received the most gratifying assur- 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR was aware he was not strictly in order in addressing | ances of loval support [cheers] ‘rom a great number of persons, both Pro- 
the house, but trusted for their indulgence while he remarked that the | testast and Roman Catholic ; from clergymen of the one, and the priests of 
right hon. baronet by the course he proposed would certainly be taking | the other religion; from all classes—landlords and merchants—and, in 
the people by surprise (** Oh, oh!” and laughter), and reminded the right fact, from a large number of persons of all parties and classes in the coun- 
hon. gentleman that in 1831, when many of his coileagues were in office, try. [Cheers.] 
150,000 men, having given notice of their intention at the Home-office, The noble lord opposite must excuse me ifatthe present moment I de- 
marched down and deposited their petition for reform; that in 1837 a! cline stating what further measures are in coutemplation by the Lord 
procession of 100,000 men marched with the petition in favor of the Dor-| Lieutenantand Her Majesty's Government in Ireland. [trust he will be 
chester laborers ; and that, very lately, a procession consisting of a very satisfied with the assurance that both in this country and io Ireland we 
large number of sailors had accompanied a petition. Why, the persons! have most carefully looked into the law applicable to the case—that we 
against whom the notice of the Government was directed had passed a! have entered into the most constant daily communication with the Lord 
resolution that every single man should himself be a special constable | Lieutenant ; and that should he be of opinion that further powers are 
(laughter,) and they had pledged themselves not only to preserve the necessary than those which have yet been obtained by the Government, 
peace themselves, but to take every individual into custody who violated | | ghall then feel it my duty—being convinced that such measures as he 
the rights of property. It was not the intention of the people to come to| may ask can be no more than are necessary for the occesion—to come 
the door of the house. [Here Sir G. Grey held up the printed notice, in- | down to this house and ask this house to intrast the Government of this 
timating, as we understood, that notice of the intention was there given | country with such powers. (Great cheering.) Sir, Lord Clarendon has 
as he had stated.] They proposed to cross Westminsterbridge. There | tg eongider in any proposal he may make, and in any wish he may ex- 
was no ulterior object in view, and if he (Mr. O’Connor) thought that a | press, that if he should appear, or if there should be the least semblance 
single breach of the peace would be committed, he would not sanction | o¢ his appearing, to favour one religious denomination more than 
the proceedings. The liberty that was sought for had been always grant- | another, or of favouring any particular class of the community above 
ed once in every session on the occasion of presenting the people’s petition, | any other class, he would thereby lose a great deal of that support 
and, moreover, he believed it was a constitutional right, and he had shown | which he has hitherto obtained, (Cheers.) and which has pro- 
precedents for it both before and after the era of the Reform Bill. He | egeded, as I have already said, from landlords and clergymen of 
hoped that the right hon. baronet would reconsider his determination, and }the Protestant persuasion, and from priests pf the Roman Catholic 
that the people would be allowed to come down with their petition, signed | persuasion; all these have joined in giving their best assistance to him 
by 5,000,000 or 6,000,000—(** Oh!” and laughter)—to come down and | jg the maintenance of peace. [Hear.] But the noble lod may rest 
present that petition, but not with any intention of overawing that house. | asgnred thet it is the full determination of Her Majesty's Govern- 
He (Mr. O’Connor) should hold bimself unworthy of filling a seat in that] pent [having the utmost confidence in Lord Clarendon [hear, hear], and 
house if he could lend himself to any demonstration calculated to do so. | in his administration of public affairs] to do all that is ia their power to 

Sir. G. GREY.—With reference to what the hon. gentleman has said | support the law in Ireland (bear, hear), and maintain the peace of that 
about taking the people by surprise, 1 can only say that at the earliest | country; and furthermore, we shall not shrink, should it prove necessary 
moment at which the Government could enter into deliberation upon the | to do, from asking from this house for the graut of any further powers 
subject after seeing the announcement of the meeting for Monday next, | pat may be requisite. [ Cheering. ] 
a ave direction for = notice to be issued to which I have referred, | 
and which will be printed and in the possession of the hon. member, I . , — mer . — . 
hope, this Psa dy (Cheers.) That wakes will contain the opinion of | AN ACT FOR BETTER SECURITY OF THB CROWN AND 
the law advisers of the Crown, without reference to precedent. I assure GOVERNMENT. 
the hon. gentleman I give him full eredit for being the last man to en- | From the Times—Apri 7. 
courge any persons to join in violating the law of the land. This evening Sir George Grey will move for leave to bring in a bill, 

Mr. HUME submitted that it might be dangerous to interfere with the | es to provide for the betier security of the Crown and Government of the Uni- 
procession. (‘* Oh!”) He was not of opinion that the meeting together of a ted Kingdom.” The loud and long continued cheering with which the 
numerous body of persons—however numerous it might be—a million, | onmnaemnane was hailed last night shows the deep sense universally felt 
for example—was illegal, so long as the people were peaceable and quiet. of the necessity of some such measure, The loyal portion of the publie 
He was sorry the Government had taken up the matter so seriously, and ( 
advised them to rescind their determination. (** Oh!” and laughter.) 

IRELAND.—THE “ NATION” NEWSPAPER, 
House of Commons, April 4. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE wished to ask the right hon. gentleman the Se- 
cretary for Ireland, whether his attention had beem called to the follow- 
ing paragraph, which appeared in the last number of the Nation news- 
paper, published in that country, and, if s0, whether it was the intention 
of the Government to proceed against the editor of that paper? The 











are prepared for a comprehensive and efficient remedy, and after the ex- 
perience of so many failures, will be naturally anxious to learn whether 
Government is fairly grasping the difficulty. As the terms of the notice 
intimate, the measure, being unhappily required by the state of both 
countries, extends to the whole of the United Kingdom, and has received 
the important approval of the cautious and moderate nobleman now at 
the head of the Irish Government. The difficulties to be met are by this 
time familiar to those who grieve to see the enormous immunity and li- 
cense of Irish sedition. The law of England, it should be observed, if 
paragraph was this: —“ Ireland's necessity demands the desperate remedy literally and rigorously applied, is ays tiga sean ae — 
of revolution—it demands, and will justify before God and all men really tie gy pA ae ga pneee hy — Ppt tt aidtoreaan Tp 
made in His image, this last resource of nations long oppressed. A re- | illu: <o this, cand wae ly pgs ic vpesent Coen 3 series ol acts of a 
volation means a peaceful or a violent uprooting of a Government or an |) UStTAIS Has, We have ~aa. rae E ics fol ea i, - Say 
upsetting of society ; its business is to cure ihe evils it cannot endare— | “C@somable tendency, Such, at least, 1s 1 e [oe |. cite. 
to cure them with as little loss of blood and time as the means of the re- characterize ry alae eer ” rt a eg gnc . ae 
volationists and the nature of the opposition against them may allow. The law, of Engiand pose dayal ype gees - + yee a = 
The contiuental nations all had their grievances, bat ours are immeasura- | PPOY'NS HOF the rigor SAE. SEREDY PC OCF SEMIN, RES Me EN Ree: Cen 
bly greater—they sought the right of meeting, but we seek the right of character. 7 hus in England, the int ntion, if evidenced merely by — 
existence ; they sought liberty of the press, but we seek liberty to live ;| {U2 OF Writing What disseny longs. kp eencan, is Junie leneenebip. I — 
the real alternative with Ireland is decimation or revolution. — It is evi. | 2°4 °! (eorge oo. hore vee not Me Sig sratenees _ . Ce ieee 
dent to ell men thet oar foreign Government is but a club of grave- Treland. The atrocious language of I essrs. Mitchell and Pipeahere “ie 
diggers; they foster poverty, and protect pestilence; fevér, taxation, lished in England, would be treason without any doubt. In ee 
exile, death, all arise from their felonious taking away of our means of | _ only sedition. In wine land et sayery end pani fl aa ~ 
life; we are decimated not by the will of God, bat by the will of the | is tonne, Feel Dee ce eee ne teens ee sg eg | »ro- 
Whiga; obedience to » Government which rales to rob and logislates | ‘ese persecuted individuals have not yet stormed the Cast 2 so yl 
to destroy is a high crime, alliance with it is a coaspiracy against the na: | claimed a Republic, they are not yet traitors by the Irish law. iis is 
tion; votes of confidence ia such Governments ave deatn warrants ; | difference aeneee me two, islands, ’ _ rat appears so absurd a 
keeping order for them is doing uudertaker’s work ; aiding them in the She Aye oi revere ya pe oe & materia of wat So : and it will 
administration of the law is finishing off without accusation or trial fresh defect in tha law, just where it ought to be — i ’ vipa a the statute 
myriads of our doomed populace.” He held Mr. Daffy, who was the 7 Googe ttt Bildad. Borin tee dare of free political discussion 
; : . - 10 ge : and, t psc days a io 
a ne Peper, to be guilty of holding most treasonable language in chore is @ iutural prejudice against too large and rigorous an interpretation 





ranged and superintended by marshals, they should pfgeced to the House ; most difficult and most delicate task for the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to - 


. . P ; of treason—a crime which recalls so many yainful and even horrible recol- 
Sir W. SOMERVILLE said that he had not seen the extract to which lections.. The law should hav> relation mf merely to our idea of treason, 
but also to the extent to which we are prepared to detect and punish the 
crime. Much is said and done in this country which is treason in law 
bat would never be punished as such. It will be perceived, therefore, 
that we want the definition of an intermediate crime between treason and 


the hon. member referred, and the hon. member's perusa! of it was the 
first notice of it which he had received, but he had been for some time 
in the habit of reading in productions from Ireland language equally ex. 
travagant. Ofcourse he was not able to state what the ialention of the 
Government with respect to the paragraph in question was; but no doabt 





i House of Commons, April 4. 
Lord BENTINOK wished, with reference to an explanation that was 


given on the preceding night with res iti i i 
: 4 au pect to a British or American ship en- 
pars, Ao “yo port in Europe, and being able to come to this country 
rest of her cargo if she had broken bulk, to ask the right hon. gen- 


tleman the Vice-President of the Board of Trad 
Taceante ae tb r td of Trade whether there was at the 
a Td we pire house an opinion of Sir Vieiry Gibbs and Sir 


mers yo mye! oe that either British or foreign ships laden 


: if OWN countries would be entitled to enter an 
foreign port, and, after discharging part of their cargoes, to bring and land 


the remainder in England; and, if there we i 
the right hon. gentieman had any Sialic nt wT ere 
Mr. M. GIBSON was not aware tha’ there was such an o inion at the 
Board of Trade, but he would inquire into the Subject With regard to 
the questian itself, he should be sorry to undertake to inter ret io law 
All he knew of the question was that the law stated that the roduce ot 
ee ica, or America should not be brought from Europe into a United 
ingdom. 
Lord G BENTINCK thought it would be desirable 


4 t that the questi 
should be settled at once, as it was important to trade io k agian 


now whether such 


the atiention of the Lord Lieutenant had been called to it; he believed 
every thing would be left in his hands, and that he would take such step 
respecting it as he thought proper. 


MORTALITY IN IRELAND. 


Mr. SADLIER, pursuant to notice, asked the right hon. gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland, ‘* whether he can state the probable ndmbei of per- 
sons who have died in Ireland, during the last 12 months, from starvation 
or from disease superinduced by an insufficient supply of the bare neces- 
saries of life, and, if not, whether he can state the probable number ot 
those persons who have died during that period in thecounties of Galway, 
Mayo, Cork and Clare, and the steps taken by the Government, through 
the aid of the coroners, police, Poor Law guardians, and clergy of Ireland, 
or by other means, to ascertain the probable number of persons who may 
so die in Ireland during the present year ? 

Sir. W. SOMERVILLE replied, that the subject had more than once 
before been m voted, and on every occasion the answer had been that 
there were no means in Ireland of giving the precise information. 

SECURITY OF THE CROWN, 





sedition, That is the present defect of the law, and that It Is proposed to 
supply. This evening Sir, G. Grey will ask leave to bring in a bill making 
the minor acts mentioned in the statute of George 11. felony only. The 
amendment, the mildness and wisdom of which cannot be disputed, will 
be by an Imperial act, and the Irish authorities will thus be supplied 
with a means of reaching acts evidently tending to treason, and even more 
dangerous than if they were downright rebellion in the field. A measure 
so reasonable and moderate will hardly, we should think, b» resisted by 
one loyal member of the Legislature, and, therefore, as delays are now 
dangerous, and days count for years, we can only hope the bill will be 
passed into law as speedily as the forms of Parliament will allow. 
+o 
The quarterly returns of British revenue to the 5thof April. were more 
favourable than was expected. In comparison with the ec rresponding 
quarter of the preceding year, there was a falling off of 55 0232 in the 
excise, owing partly to the deficiency last year in the consumption of spir- 
tous and fermented liquors manufactured from grain; and a decrease of 
194,614/ under the head of stamps. In thejxgeregate there is a increase 0 
70,0007 in the revenue of the quarter. ‘ 








Sir. G. GREY.—Sir, I beg to give notice that to-morrow, before the 


It was reported that Metternich had arrived at Arnheim, (the first Dutch 
town onthe Rhive) os she 3d instant, He was said to be slizhtly indis- 
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but was to leave shortly, by way of Botterdan, for London. 

In the House of Lords on — 3, Lord Aberdeen spoke of the pe 
of the King of Sardinia avd his army into the Austrian States, and - x 
the King ot Sardinia had been the first power who had directly violated 
the public Jaw of Europe, by commanding his troops to enter the territo- 
ry of a neighbouring friendly and allied power, without the slightest pre- 
text of a grievance, 





without any provocation, without any complaint or 
reason.” I'he Marquis of Lansdowne stated in reply that the Government 
bad hoped that Charles Albert would preserve the utmost neutrality. ns 

Francis Allan, daughter of Col. Aspinwall, U. S. consul in London, di 
April 1. ] my 

e Guizot, mother of the ex-Freneh Minister, died at Brompton, 

acu te Thomas Baring, brother to Lord Ashburnham, died on the 
oihue Cassar in EnGtanp.—The public mind has become exceedingly 
alarmed at the condition of England, and until the arrival of the coming 
gieamer—now hear at hand—this alarm and anxiety seems likely to in- 
crease, very much to thedetriment of trade and commerce, and the regular 
financial operations of the country connected therewith. If there is really 
any reliable ground for this state of anxiety and alarm, then there can be 
no reasonable objection to it, on the great principle that * being lorewarn- 
ed is being forearmed ;” but if, on the contrary, there is no serios ground 
for this state of feeling, then it is beyond controversy a most unnecessary 
panic, as detrimental as it is unnecessary. h 

it would make too long a story, even if we had time and room to spare, 
to attempt an explanation of all our reasons for the conclusion to whicn 
we have been brought, in regard to the most probable result of the crisis 
which seemed to threaten England at the date of the last advices, and 
which seems the ground of all this alarm; but we feel at liberty to say, 
after reading all that has reached us, after mature reflection and giving 
every view of the question its fair weight, that in our opinion nothing 
will occur, or has occurred, in England, consequent upon the movement 
in question, to justify all the alarm or panic that exists on the subject. 





The following declaration is said to have been drawn up bya distin- 
guished member of the late Irish Council, and has received the signatures 
of many influential individuels. 

To His Excellency George Earl of Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant General and 

General-Governor of Ireland, 

We, the undersigned, desire to express our respect for your Excellency, 
personally, aad as representatives of our sovereign, and to declare our de- 
termination to maintain the prerogatives of the crown, the privileges of 
the peerage, the rights of the public creditor, and the inviolability of 
private contracts. We have witnessed with regret and disapprobation 
the avowal of designs incompatible with social order and with the legiti- 
mate enjoyment ot the fruits of industry ; aud we are resolved and ready 
with force and arms to resist any attempt to subvert social relations, or to 
effect revolutionary changes in property. At the same time we are bound 
to declare our conviction that a general and well-tounded feeling of dis- 
satisfaction pervades society in Ireland, joined to an earnest and growing 
desire for a return to our ancient constitution. The failwre of the Im- 
perial Parliament to provide adequate means for the relief of our poor, 
and their refusal of inquiry into the defects of the present unjust and 
partial system of poor-law taxation, joined to the systematic continuance 
of a pernicious and unconstitutional policy of centralisation, cause us to 
sympathise in the prevalent feeling, and to participate in the general de- 
sire of self-government, Considering that extreme opinions and violent 
language, however censurable, are but the natural exponents of so great a 
mass of discontent, we humbly beg to represent to your ExceJJency our 
opinion that it would be expedient to treat the violent demonstrations 
which have lately taken place rather as evidences of the prevailing de- 
sire for a change of policy than as individual offences against the law ; 
and pray your Excellency to recommend to your governmeut the speedy 
adoption of measures which may restore to her Majesty’s Irish subjects 
their old feelings of respect for the laws and of confidence in their rulers, 
by such aretarn to the ancient constitution of this realm as will at least 
secure to the Irish people their former exclusive power of taxing them- 
selves for their local purposes, and of regulating and administering their 
local affairs, through their sovereign, lords, and commons, in an Irish 
parliament. 

— f= 
IRELAND. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne stated in the British House of Lords, on the 
30th of March, that one hundred and sixty thousand [rishmen of all 
elasses, including many Catholic clergymen, had in the course of a very 
short time, signed an agreement or declaration to stand by the British 
Government in their efforts to preserve order and tranquillity in Ireland. 

PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian Diet assembled at Berlin on the 2d instant. They met 
in the White Hali of the Royal Castle, the members of the two branches 
taking the seats appropriated for them respectively. The President, 
Prince of Solms-Lich, took his seat aud opened the session. The King 
remained at Potsdam, and the royal speech was read by M. Camphausen, 
the President of the Couucil. The President and all the members of 
the Diet remamed standing during the reading. After the speech, the 
President demanded of the Assembly whether they would make an ad- 
dress in reply. Ths was agreed to unanimously with the exception of 
one vote, and acommittee was appointed to draw up an address, which 
address was sabsequently reported, and adopted with but one dissenting 
vote The following is an extract from the address: 

Your Majesty, in the decree of the 18th of March last, in the appeal 
of the 21st, and the declarations of the 22nd and 28th of the same month, 
assured us that projects of law will be laid before the representatives of 
the people, relating to— 

Freedom of the press; 

Security of personal liberty ; 

Fall right of meeting and association : 

independence of the judges; 

Abolition of hereditary jurisdictions and domain police ; 

Pubiicity of judicial proceedings, and viva voce examination of witness, 
trial by jury in penal cases, and especially for political offences ; 

Equality of civil and political rights to all religious persuasions ; 

A general arming of the citizens, with free election of their officers ; 

A thorough aud popular law of election, representing all interests ; 

_ A decisive operation by a simple majority of the popular assembly in 
the legislation and administration of the state : 

Responsibility of the Ministers. . 

The army to ve sworn to the constitution. 

Your Majesty has also guaranteed the active operation of Prussia in a 
ehange ot the German Confederation intoa German Union with u real 
national assembly. 

In tha kfally receiving these assurances, and recognizing the fact, that 
from the present time a constitutional monarchy, on the broadest basis, is 
to be the form of government in Prussia, we are convinced that we are 
ape agar in so doing, not only by our own constitutional functions.but 

y the will of the people, : 

‘The King, in proposing a union of the German States, with a national 
assembly, pi oposed a separateconstitution-for the Grand Duchy of Posen 
This proposal is approved by the address of the Dict, and the King had 
appointed a commission to organize the new government. The following 
accounts of the success of this measure is given by the Cologne Gazette: 

Letters from Posen to the 31st of March and the lst inst. tend to in- 
Crease the anxiety justly felt respecting the present peace and future 
Welfare of the Grand Duchy of Posen aud the ill-fated kingdom of Po- 

nd. The whole province is ina hopeless state of anarchy. The com 

MOD consent of Germany to the regeneration of the kingdom of Poland 

pr > have maddened the Poles, who will not wait a day for the exe- 

The of the promises which were so generously made to them. 

Pin n. Committee, to whom the King had confided the mission of 

the people we the ancient kingdom of Poland, have begun by calling 

cet a RF thong and the whole of the Grand Duchy is at the present 

ng et rma oe: About 20,000 scythemen alone are prepared to 

ho Gelsenn a 4vle weapous. Against whom? The correspondents of 
= ‘zetle Caunot aga\ver that question. 





——___. 





DIED.—On Monea, eae Sle . me 
fon | Some oanete ihorning, 25th inst.. EDWARD P. CALKEN aged 25 years, 
Please copy. » Geceased, late of Liverpool, Nova Scotia. MHalfiax papers will 





se mee at New York on London, at 60 days, 1WWS4a]1!. 
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The Cunard Steamer Acudia b 


rouglt hizhly imporiant intelli g-nce.— 
. ie} 3 
The menacing : . 


i attitude assumed by the disaffected in Ireland, has rie 
en to aserious and alarmi 


land begin to fear that a scene of bloodshed must svon ensue. 


ng degra:, and the coolest heads in Eng- 


isters, however, have taken every necessary precaution, first to prevent 
any outbreak, and secondly, to repress it should it actually occur. It is 
most satisfactory to learn that the Lord-Lieatenant is supported bya large 
bumber of the w :ll disposed people, both catholics and protestants. The 
clergy. too, of a!l denominations, have come forward with assurances of 
support. The stadents of Trinity College, Dublin, are forming them- 
selves into a rifle regiment, and will be nearly one thousand strong. This 
will be a potentaid to the government, as the students of that institution 
are from the most respectable families in Ireland. Other public bodies 
are enrolling themselves, whose cheracter, rank aad position in society, 
give great influence tothem. Such military precautions have beeu taken 
as to give the utmost confidence, and the Lord-Lieutenant is a man at 
once distinguished for prudence, ability and hamanity. The University 
of Dublia recently presented an address to the Lord-Lieutenant couched 
in the strongest terms of loyalty, and breathing the most ardent senti- 
ments in favour of the crown, the constitution, and the laws. The reply 
of his Excellency was exceedingly appropriate, and we regret that we 
have not room for it. Ata meeting of the Orange Body, the following, 
among other resvlations were passed : 


“ Resolved—That, as the Orange body in these kingdoms numbers in its 
ranks fiom 900 000 to 1,000,000 of true-hearted, loyal men, who are resolved 
to defend with their life’s best blood, the Constitution, as establishéd in 1688, 
under our glorious deliverer, King William the Tuird, of immortal memory, 
and are also prepared and determined, in like manner, to oppose all advan- 
ces towards French Republicanism, anarchy, and rebellion. 

“ Resolved—That we Orangemen, being banded together mainly for 
the grand object—' Protestant ascendancy in Church and State’—we feel 
ourselves imperative:y called upon, at this momentous crisis, to come for- 
ward, and publicly declare, that we have fully resoived to afford our sup- 
port and protection to all loyal Protestants and peaceful subjects, for the 
defence of their lives and properties, in case of any Febellious or insurrec- 
tionary movement taking place in this country.” 

In a supplement to Saunders’s News Letter, dated Dublin, April 7th, we 
find a Declaration made by the noblemen, clergy, bankers, merchants and 
others in favour of supporting the exis.iog laws and institutions. The 
language used in this declaration is of positive pnd determined character, 
promising to support the Lord-Lieutenant in any measures he may deem 
necessary for maintaining the power of the crown aud the dignity of the 
laws. This declaration is signed by upwards of two thousand persons 
of the first distinction. It is the most satisfactory document we have yet 
seen. We trust that this spirit, and the active preparations making to 
put down insurrection, will have the effect of deterring the disaffected 
from any physical effort they may have contemplated. 

On the 3rd of April the Irish Depatation, consisting of Smith O’Brien, 
and other members of the Irish Confederation, appeared in Paris to pre- 
sent congratulations to the Provisional Government. The deputation 
was received by M. Lamartine, wh? made an admirable reply. Itutters 
the noblest sentiments, and has given the greaiest satisfaction to the peo” 
ple of England. M. Lamartine, after giving the members of the deputa- 
tion a cordial welccm», uses the following words :— 

Tell your fellow citizens that the uame of Ireland is synonymous with 
the name of Liberty courageously defended against privilege ; that it is 
one common name to every French citizen ‘Tell them that this recipro- 
city which they invoke, that this reciprocity of which they are not ob- 
livious, the republic will be proud to remember and to practise invaria- 
bly towards the Irish. Tellthem above all that the French Republic is 
not and never will be an aristocratic Republic, in which liberty is merely 
abused as the mask of privilege—but a Republic embracing the entire 
community, and securing to all the same rights and the same benefits. 
As regards other encouragements it would neither be expedient for us 
to hold them out nor for you toreceive them. I havejalready expressed 


| the same opinion with reference to Germany, Belgiam and Italy ; and I 


repeat it with reference to every nation which is involved in internal 
disputes, which is either divided against iiself or at variance with its 


government. When there is a difference of race ; when nations are alien 


in blood, intervention is not allowable—we belong to no party in Ireland 
i 


or elsewhere, except to that which contends for justice, for liberty and 
for the happiness of the [rish people—no other party would be accepta- 
ble to us in atime of peace. In the interests and the passions of foreign 
nations, France is desirous of reserving herself free for the maintenance 
of the rights of all. We are at peace and we are desirous of remaining 
on good terms of equality, not with this or that part of Great Britain, but 
with Great Britain entire. We believe this peace to be useful and bon- 
ourable, not only to Great Britain and the French Republic, but to the 
haman race. We will not commit an act, we will not utter a word, we 
will not breathe an insinuatioa ai variance with tke principles of the 
reciprocal invivlability of nations which we have proclaimed, and of 
which the Continent of Europe is already gathering the fruite.”’ 

There has been scme progress in Parfamentary business. Theo Jew- 
ish Disabilities Bill bas at last passed the House of Commons ; buta 
more important matter still is, the introduction of a, bill by Lord John 
Russell, “ for the better security of the crown and government of the 
United Kingdom,.’’ The nature and object of this bill is explained in 
an article we take from the London Times of the 7th inst. It would 
appear that the law as respects ecdition and treason is different in Enge 
land and in Ireland, aud what is treason in the former is sc: rcely sedi- 
tionin the latter, aud hence it is that political offenders in Ireland so 
generally escape punishment. The proposed bill will equalize these 
laws and make the erm of the Irish Government more effective. 

The Quarter’s Revenue was made up to the Sth inst. The falling offis 
stillevident, buton the whole is vot discouragingly so. The laet instalment 
of the Chinese indemnity money has added a little to the income. This 
instalment had been detained for a while at the Cape of Good Hope to 
meet, if necessary, the exigencies of the Kafir war. Ithas at last reached 
the British Treasury, where it is welcome. 

From tbe Continent of Europe, the accounts are of the same character, 
The Republic of France stiil bulds together under the Provisional Govy- 
ernment, Lamartine being the master spirit; but no confidence is 
placed in its stability, not even by a large portion of the French people 
themselves. 

Sicily has declared itself indepesdent of Naples. 

The King of Sardinia kas marched his troops into the Austrian prov - 
inces of Italy, and the Austrian troops have been driven out. This act 
Of Charles Albert is at variance with the treaties of Vienna; and he has 
been the first Sovereign to viclate the peace of Europe. The act is con- 
demned as tending to lead to other treaty violations, and ultimately toa 
general war. 

The King of Prussia is endeavouring to soothe the people of Berlin 
after the bloody and unnecessary rencounter in the streets of the capital. 
That conflict shows the heated and fer cious state of men's minds. A 
battle was fought in the streets of Berlin, which continued 20 hourr, du- 
ring which the gutters ran with human blood, and two thousand peuple 
were slain, yet the battle was all a mistake; the two parties, the troops 
and the burghers having misunderstood each other's intentions, The Bur- 
ghers were on their way to the Palace to salute the King—the troops sup- 
posed the object was to attack him, and the fightensued! What astate 
of exasperation that 2000 people must fall, before this error could be 
cleared up! How necessary it is then to prevent any collision from tak- 
ing place. 

The Emperor of Russia is filling the southern provinces with troops, 
ready to fall on Poland should any outbreek occur there. 


THE CHARTISTS. 
The turbulence and vehement language of the Chartists in England 
are mach to be deplored. Their announcement of @ moneter meeting 4 
Kennington Common to be held on the 10th, has given so much alarm to 
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have avowed their determination to hold theic meeting, : 0 -w thstanding, 
and it is feared that a collision will take place. We, however, after a 
careful examination of all the journals within our reach, cling to the 
hope that the Chertists wi!l have the good sense not to push matters to 
extremities, now they learn that the government is in earnest.— 
The preparations of the police are on the largest scale, and that body is 
supported with an ample miliary force. But the best symptom, and in- 
deed the strongest indication of security is shown in the avidity with 
which respectabie persons press forward to offer themselves as special 
constables, We take the following from one of the latest London papers: 
THE PRESERVATION OF THE PEACE OF THE CITY. 
Yesterday the aldermen met in committee at the Mansion House, for 


the purpose of completing the arrangements for the preservation of pub- 
lic peace in the City of Londow on Monday next, 


Every aldermsn in town was present, and the Lord Mayor occupied 
the chair. The City commissioner attended. 

_ We understand that the committee adopted a plan by which the seca- 
rity of each ward is likely to be established iu the most effectual manner. 
Bach ward is to be attended this day by its alderman, who will swear in 
the principals, clerks, aud workmen in its large manufactories and trade 
establishments. 

Iu the course of the day hundreds of gentlemen applied at the Mansion 
House to be sworn in as special constables. Upwards of 1200 individuals 
employed at the Post Office are to be sworn inthis day. The determin- 
ation to defend property, aud to preserve the public peace, was most 
strongly manifested. 


In addition to the above, we gleaa the following. 

Bow Street.—The swearing in of special constables continued with 
great activity yesterday. Not less than 300 er 400 were sworn. 

Marlborough Street.—Mr. Alfred Burton, the Iron-monger, attended 
with 52 “ good men and true” to be sworn in. Since Monday, upwards 
vf 300 have been sworn. Among them the men servants of Mr. Justice 
Park. The whole force of the London Fire Brigade is ready to be sworn 
ia. 

Marylebone-—Yesterday from 150 to 200 persons were sworn in. 

Westmimsier.—The court was thronged yesterday, with persons pre. 
senting themselves to be sworn in. Not less than 300 appeared. 

Clerkenwell.—Yesterday this court was besieged by respectable house- 
keepers to be sworn in as special constables. 

Worship Street.—A great number of working men employed at large 
manufactories in the neighbourhood attended before the magistrates to be 
sworn in as special constables. : 

The ostensible caute held out by the Chartists for this meeting is to 
presenta petition to Parliament, calling for such organic changes in the 
constitution of the country as their particular political creed contemplates . 
To this there is no objection, because the right of petition is inherent to 
all Englishmen. But the Chartiets intend to present their petition in 
a body, the precession amounting as it is estimated at from three to four 
hundred thousand persons. Now the marching of such a procession 
through the city of London, is ca!culated to lead toa breach of the peace, 
and therefore the procession is prohibited. There is no objection to the 
meeting ; tie objection is to the enormous and dangerous procession pr - 
ceeding through the metropolis in these times. The language used, too, 
by the Chartists at their meetings is of a highly treasonable kind. The 
notice of prohibition issued by the head of the police speaks for itself. 

** NOTICE. ; 

“Whereas the assemblage of large numbers of people, accompanied 
with circumstances tending to excite terror and alarm in the minds of her 
Majesty’s su! jects, is criminal and unlawful : ! 

“And whereas noi only those persons who take an active part in such 
assemblage, but those also who by their presence wilfully countenance it, 
are acting contrary to law, and are liable to pumshment : and whereas by 
an act of parliament, passed in the 13th year of the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty K ng Charles Il, instituted ‘ An act against Tumults and Disorders, 
upon pretence of preparing or presenting public Petitions or other addresses 
to his Majesty in the Parhament,’ it was enacted, that no person or per- 
sons whatsoever shall repair to his Majesty, or both or either of the Houses 
of Parliament, upon pretence of presenting or delivering any petition, com- 
plaint, remonstrance, or declacation, or other address, accompanied with 
excessive numbers of people, nor at any onetime with above the number of 
ten persons: 

“And whereas a meeting has been called to assemble on Monday next, 
the 10ch instant, at Kennington-common, and it is announced in the printed 
notices cal'ing such meeting that it is intended by certain persons to repair 
thence in procession to the Liouse of Commons, accompanied with excessive 
numbers of people, upon pretence of presenting a petiuuon to the Commons 
House of Parliament; and whereas information has been received that 
persons have been advised to procure arms and weapons, wtih the purpose of 
carrying the same in such procession ; and whereas such proposed proces- 
sion is calculated to excite terror and alarm in the minds of her Majesty’s 
subjects : 

‘* All persons are hereby cautioned and strictly enjoined not to attend, or 
take part in, or be present at any such assemblage or procession, 

“And all well-disposed persons are hereby called upon and required to 
aid in enforcing the provisions of the law, and effectually%o protect the 
public peace, and suppress any attempt at the disturbance thereof. 

Signed) «“ C.ROWAN, 
“R. MAYNE, 
_“ Commissioners of the Police of the Metropolis. 

* Metropolitan Police Office, Whitehall-place, “ April 6, 1846.” 

The party called Chartists is of recent formation. They consist of those 
persons who think that the Parliamentary Reform Act did not go far 
enough. Their creed consists of six articles, as follows: 1. Universal 
Suffrage, 2. Annual Parhaments. 3. Vote by Ballot. 4. Abolition of Pro- 
perty Qualification. 5. Payments to the Members of a Salary. 6. Division 
of the Country info Electoral Districts. These points, we believe, were 
drawn up by Mr. Roebuck, and being inscribed on a large sheet of paper, 
the document was called ‘* The People’s Chater.” Its votaries are chief- 
ly those who cannot vote under the provisions ofthe Reform Act; but 
large numbers of the middle classes do undoubtedly give their support and 
countenance. In a day or two we shall know the issue of this affair. If 
the Chartists persevered in their resolution, a conflict ensued, as the go- 
vernment was determined. It is essential to bear in mind, we repeat, that 
it is not a question whether they shall meet to petition, but whether they 
shall march through the city half a million strong in these exciting times, 
If any conflict took place, which we cannot bring ourselves to believe, we 
have no doubt as to the issue, for the Government was in great strength, 
and supported very generally by the upper and middle vlasses. We trust 
that all passed off quietly. 

* © Several paragraphs having appeared in the city papers announcing 
the sale and trans er of the Arsion, it is proper we should state that ne- 
gotiations have b: ey entered into for this purpose, but that they are not 
concluded. Any further remark it is obvious would be premature. 





Festival of St. George.—We have great pride and pleasure in referrin3 
io the report of the proceedings in this city on St. George’s Day, In ad- 
dition to the Festival, the religious ceremonies usual in the Canadian 
cities were, for the first time observed here. The procession in proceed- 
ing to Trinity Church, had aeolemn and beaatiful effect, and the Address 
of the Rey. Dr. Wainwright, which we have the pleasure to give, is 
marked with the good taste and piety of that eminent divine. The mu- 
sic and other exercises were most appropriately given; and the general 
effect was bighly gratifying and impressive. 

The Dinner at the City Hotel was excellent; and the speeches ex- 
setly what they should be. The hilarity and good feeling w:s complete. 
We are rejoiced to hear that the collection at the Church doors amount- 
ed to a handsome sum; and we are still more rejoiced to +tate that by 
new ard increased efforts on the part of the Society the funds of the in- 
stitution will be pat on an improved footing. Much pratse is due to the 
energy and benevolence and patriotism of some of the leading members. 
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One circumstance only occurred to cause regret. We allude to the 
absence of Mr. Sanderson, the worthy and estimable President, who was 
prevented from being at bis post by sickness and family bereavement. 
Dr. Beales the First Vice Presiden' ypresided in Mr. Sanderion’s stead, and 
conducted the business of the day with great dignity and propricty. 











Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, and Lovell’s Wife’s Secret.—Kvery mail from 
England brings us intelligence of the extraordinary success that has attend- 
ed these distinguished artists, in their production of Lovell’s beautiful play, 
of the Wife’s Secret. Their late engagement at the Haymarket was pro- 
tracted by success iverenewals to three months, daring the whole of which 
time this play cortinued to be the sole and exclusive attraction ; it was 
played successively thirty-seven times, their nights of playing beiag three 
times in each week. The Queen and Prince Albert honoured one of the 
representations with their presence. Mr. and Mrs. Kean were at Edin~ 
burgh by the last advices, and we see by the Journals, that a similar tri- 
umph has attended their production of this play, in the Capital of Scotland. 
Engagements, we understand, are made by these talented artists for produc- 
ing “ The Wife’s Secret,” in all the principal theatres in England. 


New orks. 


Wuthering Heights, a novel, by the author of “Jane Eyre.” Harper & 
Brothers. 

The celebrity of this new candidate for literary fame, wiil cause the 
present new production to be eagerly sought after. Not having yet read it 
we quote the opinion on the work of an accredited English critic—Douglas’ 
Jerrold: 

“ Wathering Heights,’ is a strange sort of book—bafiling all regular 
criticism ; yet it is impossible to begin and not finish it; and quite as im- 
possible to lay it aside afterwards and say nothing about it. Equal in 
merit to ‘Jane Eyre,’ with somewhat of the same fresh, original, and 
anconventional spirit; while the style of composition is, undoubtedly, of 
the same north-country, Doric Schocl; it is simple, energetic, and apparent- 
ly disdainful of prettinesses and verbal displays. 

“ We strongly recommend all our readers whe love novelty to get this 
story, for we can promise them that they never have read anything like it 
before.” 


The Swiss Family Robinson: Second Series. The first part of the work 
has long been before the public; it has been esteemed, we believe, as 
one of the best standard Juvenile books ever issued. These volumes from 
the continuation of that work, and of course, are indispensable to all who 
have the preceding portion. Harper & Brothers publishers. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Illustrated Edition. The Messrs. 
Harper have just issued No. 3 of their beautiful edition of these celebrated 

¢tions, richly illustrated, and expressly prepared by Mr. Lane for family 
reading. No family should neglect subscribing for this admirable edition 
of a work that must last as long as there shall be found readers of elegam 
fiction. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Shakspeare. No. 60 Modern Standard Drama. 
Published by John Douglas, 11 Spruce street. 
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when it was resolved, that a benefit should be given to the widow of Mr. 
Pray; and the whole of the Broadway estabjishment have liberally proffered 
their gratuitous services on the occasion; Messrs. Mann and Marshall 
generously giving the use of the house free of charge’! And we trust that 
every friend of the drama in the city will contribute his mite towards suc- 
couring the “ widow and the orphans” who have been thus suddenly be- 
reaved of a husband’s and a father’s care. 

Bowery THEeaTae.—Mr. Hamblin is successfally pursuing his experi- 
ment to renovate and restore the character of his long-established Temple 
of the Drama. During the last week the attendance has been numerous, 
and highly respectable, and the performances are given with great care and 
attention. 

The Seguin troupe have appeared in several of their favourite operas 
and the Balléi Opera of the Bayadére has been revived, with the junction 
of the Operatic and Ballét troupes. A drama called “ Esmeralda,” found 
ed on Victor Hugo’s Hunchback of Notre Dame, has also been produced 
Miss J. Turnbull assuming the part of the dancing girl, with great delica- 
cy and effect. Mr. Marshall’s Quasimodo, (the Hunchback,) was a power 
fnily rendered representation. 

This gentleman is essentially a Melo-dramatic actor, and the part af- 
fords a fall display for his peculiar powers of delineation. He looked an~ 
dressed the character admirably, and received, as he deserved, the warm- 
est approbation of his audiences. 

Otympic THEATRE.—We have nothing of novelty to record at this 
house. Mr. Baker’s Glance at New York is still running its triumphant 
career. 


CuaTuam THEATRE.—Mr. Chanfran has gratified the Chathamites, in 
producing another and an improved versicn of his inimitable Mose, to which 
all the town are flocking with even a renewed zest of delight. 

Who will deny that “.4 Native Zocal Drama,” is not the true field in 
which to reap a harvest of success. We have been assured of the fact in 
our own mind, since the successful production of Mrs. Mowatt’s * Fashion,” 
Shakspeare and Sheridan have had their day. 
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EFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED.—The highest price 
can be obiained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their cast-off 
wardrobe and furniture. Sy sending a line to the subscribre’s residence, through the 

Post Office, it wili be promptly attended to. P 

J. LEVENSTYN, 4535 Broadway, up-stairs, 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. apd0 

ANTED,—A respectable young or middle-aged woman to attend to a Fancy Store 
iu Brooklyn—or, to take an interest in it. None aeed apply without good refer- 





ence. 
Apply by letter, post-paid, to Y. A. at the Albion Office. ap 30 It 





ARMS FOR SALE.—A great chance to buy cheap.—An opportunity for the nu- 

merous Emigrants landing in the United Siates to procure farms cheap. 6 Farms 
are otlered for sale, containing 250 acres each, we!l watered, with a due proportion of 
woodland, situated on the terminus of the Hare Valley railroad, and 6 miles from the 
Raytown branch of the Juniata, in the town of Huntington, Hontington County, Penn- 
sylvania. ‘‘hese farms are surrounded by a respectable and thriving population, es- 
iablished more than 60 years, and are near several great Iron establishments, The title 
is unexceptionable. Apply to Gen. A. Porter, Nelson Huntington, Huntington Co., 
Pennsy!vauia, or William Houck. P. O. Huntington County, Pernsylvania_or 

ap 22 3t WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 4: Wall street, New York. 











IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES, 
V OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES-—It is now universally 
admitted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvan- 
ism or Magnetism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that Disease in 





The present number of the Modern Standard Drama comes to us with 
the announcement, that the editorial department of the work has been 
entrusted to Prof. Jno. W. 8. Hows. Mr. Hows.has been connected with 
us in“ The Albion,” for the last five years, as the * Dramatic Critic,” and 
we can cheerfully endorse his qualifications for the charge he has under” 
taken. 

The Architect.—Vol. 2,No.1. By William H. Ranlett, Architect. Pub- 
lished by William H. Graham, New York. 

We have had frequent occasion to notice this invaluable work; the pre- 
sent number fully sustains its well deserved reputation. 

The illustrations of this number consist of designs in what is termed 
the Anglo-Italian Villa style—and are lithographed and tinted in the same 
eorrect and artistical style of execution which has characterized all the 
similar embellishments. 

Not the least valuable portion of this work is the descriptive Letter-press 
accompaniment. It evidently is written by a true lover of the practical 
and the beautiful. — 


The Drama. 


Park THeatre.—We understand that arrangements are making to re- 
open this Theatre about the 25th of May, with the Viennoise children. We 
should think that it will prove a profitable experiment during the summer 
months, in the absence of Niblo’s and the Ravels. 

Broapway THEATRE.—Mr. Brougham’s new comedy has continued its 
steady run of successf®l attraction for two weeks; a tolerable evidence of 
its powers to amuse and gratify an audience. Whatever difference of 
Opinion may exist among the critics, as to its precise rank, in dramatic 


literature, we consider its claims to be fully equal to any of Boscicault’s | 


productions ; of which class it is decidedly a specimen. 

The acting in this comedy at the Broadway, has been unusually good. 
All the characters are fully aad efficiently represented, excepting, perhaps, 
the Young Virginian, by Mr. Fleming. It was a part out of this judicious 
actor’s immediate line, but he is materially improved in the representation. 


There is more soul and abandon in his style, and the part is received by the 


audience with great favour. We must do Mr. Blake the justice to say 
that the author is materially indebted to him for the very able manner he 
fills up the character of Asper Manly. He has worked up a part, that, in 
an inferior actor’s hands, would have been only a sketch, (and that not an 
original one,) into a highly-finished portrait; not the least merit of which 
is, that by a skilfal and artistieal making up of the person, and an equally 
discriminative attention to the style, he presents a perfect picture of Ame- 
rican character, grafied on the old English Gentleman, common on the stage 
for the last century. 

The next, if not the equally important character in the piece, is the in- 
imitable Barbara, of Mrs. Winstanly. It is her own—and we much doub) 
whether there is an actress now in the country, who could compete with 
her in the part. The author has broadly caricatured this Female advocate 
of Social Reform; and Mrs. Winstanly has seized its salient points with 
admirable tact and skill. It stands boldly out in the piece, as the Lady Gay 
Spanker of Miss Charlotte Cushman did, in London Assurance, and like 
that excellent actress, in her unique personation of the part, Mrs. Winstanly 
will be remembered as the Barbara of * Romance and Reality,’ let whoever 
may succeed her in the part. 

The whole of the actors have now become warmed in their respective 
ebaracters, and the comedy is played with an ease and altention to the mi- 
nutize of the business, truly praiseworthy. 

We have a melancholy, but yet an interesting occurrence to notice in- 
connection with this Theatre. On Saturday last, immediately previous to 
opening the house for the pe:formances of the evening, it was discovered 
that the splendid stage curtain was on fire. Oxders were immediately given 
to cut it away, as also the drop-curtain, when unfortunately the roller of 
ithe latter fell on an atiaché of the establishment, Mr. Samuel Ray, who 
was killed by the concussion. Messrs, Mann and Marshall took upon 
hemselves the arrangement of the funeral of the unfortunate sufferer, and 
have generously defrayed all the incidental expenses. A meeting was sub. 


many of its most painful forms is entirely owlsg to the absence of this Galvanic or 
| Magnetic power in its healthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this won- 
| drous power, when it is thus deficient, we can successfully combat Disease ; and this 
has been fully and perfectiy attained by the present beautiful and scientific ins‘rument. 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE isan important improve- 
| ment over all other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted the Medical Pro- 
fession generally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine 
in use. It is exceedingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out 
| of order, as is the case with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect con- 
| trol, and can be GRADUATED to any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or suffi- 
| cient for the strongest adult, at the pleasure of thecperator. The Magnetic influence 
| is imparted ina continuous manner and with no unpleasant sensation to the most deli 
patient. It requires no assistant in its use, andis in every respect entirely harm 
| less. 
| MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with Pos!TIVE AND PERMANENT 
| success in all cases ot Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or 
‘limbs ; Gout, ‘Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epi- 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the 

Joints, Lumbago, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Ner- 

vous and Phy sical Ener y, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, 

the Machine is confidently recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrotula, 

Dropsy, Erysipeitas, Deafness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its 

effects are equally successful. 

fach Machine is compacily arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances 
put upin neat rosewood boxes. hope me tem J each is anew Manual, containing full 
and simple directions fer its use and application in the various diseases in which it is 
| recommended. Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this Machire 
as everything regarding it is perfectly simple and intelligible, 
| All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
| beauti/ul instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which 
ordinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $10, $12 and $15, accorc ing to size and power. They 
can be readily and safely sent to any part of United States, Cunada, the Brivish Pro- 
| vinces and West Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 
| The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINBS are manufactured and sold whole- 
\ sale and retail b D. C. MOORHEAD, 142 Broadway, New York. 

Orders addressed as above, accompani@d with the cash, will be promptly and 
J 


carefully fulfilled Jan}5 


| qrus BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be 
tween Boston and Liverpool,and between New York and Liverpool, calling at 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
; Captains. 
AMMETICA.....eseeeeeeeeeeess.CeH. E. Judkins! Hibernia ........... --«--N. Shannon 
UUTOPA.. ceccccccseveccsccccccssccce-oky G Lott} Britannia,,...........06 . W. J.C, Lan 
N10Z BTA sevccevcccccscceyrescccecscsseeA. Ryre | Caledonia,......cccccccccccessde Leite 
ANAA,.o000.-severeerccesecceessee We Douglas | Cambria,........0ee6 .... Wm. Harrison 
These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—Green on Starboard 
Bow—Ked on Port Bow. 








} 
| 


| : Captains 

| Hibernia...e+seeseeseeeseeseee N.Shannon......From New York, Wednesday, 19th April 
ACADIA sso seer sececeeeenees eee Stone........- +» “ Boston, Wednesday, 3rd May. 

| AMETICA+ces++Sseeeseceeees eee CO. H. BE. Judkins ‘ New York. Wednesday, 10th May, 

| Britannia. .....ccccscccese +eee W. C. Lang... * Boston, Wednesday, 17th May 

ee RST. See “New York. Wednesday, 24th May 


Caledonia, .....0++seeeeeeeeeee-Je Leiteb........-. “* Boston, Wednesday, 3ist May. 
| _ From April to November, inclusive, the departures will be weekly (every Saturday) 
from Liverpool to America. The weekly departures from America will commence on 

Srd of May. The sailing day from America after the 25th of March will be Wep- 
NESDAY. 

Passage money $120. ' 

| Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds halt a ton 
| measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Ovrice. 
For womens oe Passage, apply to 
ap 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 
$8 Broadway. 





EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—The Proprietors of the several 
Lines of Packets between New York and '.'verpool have arranged for their sailing. 

from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist, and 26th of every month; the shipsio 
suc eed each other in the following order, viz— 


| 
{ 
RIS, «ane adameteigeed se a 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World Knight July 6, Nov6, Mar 6. |; Aug 2l, Dec 2!. Apr2i 
John R Skiddy Luce il il il 20 26 26. 
Fidelia Yeaton 16 16 16} Septi Jan 1 Mayl 
| Hottinguer Bursley 21 21 21 6 6 6 
oscius Moore 26 26 26 ll 1k ll 
Isaac Wright Bailey Augl Dec 1 Apr 1 16 16 16 
Ashborten Howland 6 6 6 21 21 21. 
West Point Allen 11 ll ll 26 Pe) 
Yorkshire Furber 16 16 16; Oct 1 Feb 1 June}. 
Liverpool Blethen 21 21 21 6 
Siddons Cobb 26 26 26 ll 11 ll 
Columbia Cropper Septl Jan 1 May 1} 16 16 16 
Patrick Heury Delano 6 6 6 | 21 : 
Waterloo Allen ll 1] ll 26 26 26 
New York Bryer 16 16 16|Nov 1 Mar 1 July 
Queenofthe W. Hailett 21 21 21 6 6 6 
Sheridan Cornish 26 26 26 11 11 ll 
Montezuma Lowber Octl Febl Junel 16 16 16 
Henry by Nye 6 6 6 21 21 21 
Richard Alsop Smith li ll ll 26 26 26 
Cambridge Peabody 16 16 16| Dec 1 Apr l Augl. 
Constitntion Britton 21 21 21 6 6 é& 
Garrick Hunt 26 26 26 ll ll 11. 
Oxford Goedmanson Novi ‘Marl July 1 16 16 16 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 
experience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of com.- 
fort and convenience, and they are furnished with ipo ed A description of stores of the 
bestkind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool.......seeeeeeee++ $100, 
- 66 to New York... .ceccccsccecesdy dds 
Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, I Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam 
bridge, and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSH LL, N. 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Aisop, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.&J. SANDS & Co, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton. Henry Clay, and New World, 
GRINELL, MINTURN & Co N.Y 
: CHAPMAN, 8SOWMAN & Co, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co, Liveprool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpoet, Hottinguer, and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, New York. 





equenily held by the members of the Theat 1e, Mr. Blake in the chair 


jal 11 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co New Yor 








April 29 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill. London, 
AND 74 WALL STREET, NEW YORK- 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1888. 
“ A Savinces Bang for the Wipow and the Orrnan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George, Street, Hanover Square, Chairman ef the Gourt o 
- Directorsin London. Secretary.—F. FERGUSON GAMROUX 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
mBWw YORK. 
Samuel S. Howland, 
Samue |M. Fox, 
| William Van Hvok, 
©. Edward Habicht, 
Aquilla G. Stout. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Louis A Godey, 
William Jones. 
BALTIMORE. 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON, 


Jacob Harvey, Chairman, 
Jobn J. Palmer 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 


Clement C. Biddle, 
George R. Graham, 


Jonathan Meredith, 


Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney. Benjamin Searer, 
Jonathan Chapman, Elijah D. Brigham. 

J. Leander Starr, General Agent. 

Edward T. Richardson, general accountant tor the United States and B. N 
Colonies. 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assuranee— 
the Society’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assuranee 
—list of Agents, &c, &c, can be obtained at 74 Wall street, gratis. 

al 3m J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
No.8 Waterloo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL 8TREKT,. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,900, 
as Company established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most per 
security in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has atte 

it since its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or injAmeri- 
can currency, $460,000, 

In 1841, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insu 
to all — of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown 


the following table :— 
00 6 years—added $600, 
00 4 years—added $400, 
$5000 ° years—added $200. 
) For the whole Liie. 
|For seven years, 


Franklin Dexter, 





























Age. For one year. (at an annyal pre-| Yearly without Yearly witb 
, miumof | profits. profits. 
23 1 02 1 09 1 82 2 00 
24 104 1il 1 87 210 
25 1 07 115 | 192 215 
26 110 117 i 197 2 


20 

The premium, are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid tw 
the first five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2 500. 

Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obteined on application 
to W, C. MAITLAND, 

jan8—tf Agent for New York and the United States. 

BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cornhill, London; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000. 
I AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following 
advaniages (o residents of the United States, viz : 

‘The secu: ity of a large realised and invested Cepital of a Company in existence up 

wards of & quarter of a nme a 
rge Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

The full vaine given for pvlicies when discoe tinued. : 

On Insurances maphe whole of Life, one half the premiam (if desired) permitted wo 
remain unpaid for te first seven years, asa loan at 5 per cent interest, and ihen to be 
paid, or remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

The acceptance of Naval, Military, and special Risks of all kinds on payment of a 
commensurate premium. No charge for policies. 

TRUSTEES. 
John Cox,Esq., 

DIRECTORS. 








John Cattley, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq., 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart 


George Green, Esq. 
homas Benson, Esq. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Eoq. 
John Cattiey, Esq. Archibald Fred, Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. Deozill Thompson, E. 
Rev. Wm. Fatlofeild, M.A. George H. Weatherhead, M.D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
New York Medical &xaminers: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M.D., 473 Broadway, 
F U. JOHNSTON, Esq.,M.D., 762 Broadway. 
tw” The requisite forms for effecting Insurance, with prespectuses and all informa- 
tion relating thereto, may be obta.ned of the Company’s Agent, 
jan 22—6m FREDK SALMONSON. 21 New-street. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR—Tue Ricut Hon. rat EARL or ELGIN ano KINCARDIN2Z, Qo- 
VERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 
Edinburgh, 1 George street: London, 4 A. Lothbury; Glasgow, 35 St. Vineumt 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 
DIRECTORS: 
Hon. Perer McGi.u, Chairman, Curistr. Dunkin, Esq., 
Davip Davipson, Ksq., Hon. Justice McCorp, 
ALEXR. 1 MPSON, Esq., Hon. W. B. RoBinson. 
Hew Kamsay, Esq., 
Medical Adviser, Georce W. Campreciy, Esq., M.D. 
Solicitor, Joun Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. Davipscon Parker, Esq. 
J. HE DIRECTORS of the COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being ae 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which 
are commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THE BOARD IN MONTREAL 
with full powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals. putting the Company on the 
risk, at once, without communicating with the parent Board. 

A party has it (husin his power to effect an Assurance on his Life immediately, with- 
outincurring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been sub- 
jected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to complete the transac 
tion: the deliverance of the Board at Montreal being final and irrevocable. r 

This arrangement gives to the Cotonrat all the facilities of a Company ere 
local ; and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaranteed Capital, 
forces the most verfect security in all Assurance transactions. 

Rates by Aavcaal Payments for an assurance of £100 sterling : 


ABLE I. 
Whole Term of Life, with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 


Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. Age. Annval Prenizm. 
15 £1 14s 0d | 30 42 98 4d f £4 13s Od 
20 | 1 18s 4d 40 3 5s 6d 60 7 7s id 


~ Pouicies effected under TH1s TaBLe, have the bevefit of participating in the profits en 
the Company, which will be asceitained and divided at certain intervals, when each 
Policy willshare in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


Tasie Il. 





Whole Term of Life without Participation. 
Age. Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. age Anntail Premivom 
15 £i 11s 2d sO | £2 58 2d £4 5s 3d 
20 1 15s ld 4 | 3 0s 0d 60 6 14s lld 





Policies effected under THIs TABLE, secure sums of fixed amourt, payable at death. 
This Table is frequentiy selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the 
lowest terms, and is wellsuited to Assurances effected in conuection with Loans, or 
cover Depts. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Havr Crepit System.—Accorcing to this arrangement, parties can pry MALF of the 
Annval premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to 
remain asa debt ou the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the opticn of the 
Assured, to be deducted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan:—ONE-THIRD of the 
Annual premium to remain in the hands of the Policy-holder during the subistence ef 
the Assurance, the ft: bn of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with Interest, 
when the sum assured becomes aclaim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING LiceNce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence 
and Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and im 
particular, the assured having permission to pass from ANY NORTH AMERICAN ~ORT BO 
ANY EvuROPEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. ee meets 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c-, together with 
every other information regarding Lir— AssURANCES and ANNUITIES, May be obtained 
by appiyationat | ot = Offices of the Company. 

° a 
shes dian ee DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
Ab on ame Olice, 19 Great Gt. Jemes Bhont, Mensres’ 
ONDON LINE OF PACKETS.—This line of pckets will hereafter be com- 
L posed of the following ships, whicn will su ceed each other a — in which 
they are named, sailing punctually from New Yor: on the 8th, and 24th of every mon 
froma London on the 13th, and 28th and Portsmouth on the Ist, 16th, and ofevery mon 
throughout the year viz :— 








Ships. Masters. (Days of Sailing from New, Days ot Seiling from 
Westminster, S.C. Warner |May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. & June 38, Us. 28, Fob. @ 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold , 24 ens a“, Feb * cod 3 7" * my 4 
Padiater, D.L.Stark vireo, 24, = 24/Aug. 18, Dec. 13, Aprils 

ctoria, H. R- Hovey ly ly 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8} « 98, « 99) = 
Hendrick Hudson,J. Pratt. a Y 34 “94. 94/Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 18 
Aue Eagle ii i Ginawick|Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 P “aa, 29) gp 
Devonshire,new, E. E. Morgan| “24, “24, * 24/Ocy 13, Feb. 13, Junels 


sare all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nav 
Pi Po et will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
“T e price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, withoat wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible forany 
letters.parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless aH Bills of Lading are signed there- 
Apply t JOHN GR 


ly to ISWOLD, 70 South-sreet, N.Y. 
ge and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





HE QUEEN OF ENGLAND ON HER CHARGER, Paintes by Coun 
D’Orsay. Hisstatuette of O'CON NELL, and bust of the Countess of BLESSING- 
ON. Also, Count D’Orsay’s portrait, by himseif, at the Gothic Hall, 316 Broadway, 
ill be open to the public onand atter Monday, 10th inst. 
Admittanee 25 cents. 
Extract of a note from the Duke of Wellington to Count D’Orsay :—‘« Decidedly, my 
ear Count, the best likeness of the Queen that I have seen—and I am told by coms 
etent judges, (Landseer among them,) that the Charger is matchless as a work of 
re ap 8s— 























